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Preface 


Humanity is in transition. Our organisations, our innovation ecosystems are in 
transition. The whole planet is in transition. Welcome to our Anthropocene era. 

But the truth is that in general humans don’t like changes. We see the clouds, 
sometimes very black ones, but it is not usually until the storm bursts heavily on us 
that we react and run to find a safe shelter. 

We face continuous processes of change at different levels: a change of position 
within the company, a family sickness, the deployment of a new digital system. We 
could give hundreds of examples of small or bigger switches that alter our lives. In 
general, fear prevents us from being brave and acting on time. We prefer to stay in 
the comfort zone to confront the things that do not work, or we perceive that are 
evolving in the wrong direction. 

On a wider scope, we’ve recent examples of these ‘heavy storms’ that threaten 
our established socio, economic, political, health, educational, financial status quo: 
a recent world-wide pandemic, climate change with more frequent droughts, heavy 
floods, or wildfires; water scarcity; plastic pollution; wider social unbalances with 
two deep financial crises in less than 20 years. We find specific intersections of time 
and space in which many lives, companies, projects, ecosystems are at stake. 

But the new thing is that all that these changes are anthropogenic in great measure. 
We are generating them. 

Carl Sagan at the end of his marvellous TV series Cosmos asked: Who speaks in 
the name of the planet? 

Now we need to have the courage to recognise that we, humans, are the agents 
of such changes, for bad or for good. Our choice is for good, for a new common 
good. We need shared visions about this goal; we need new generations of social, 
digital and environmental innovators and entrepreneurs, committed to boost collab- 
orations; we need to create new transformative governance, based in new method- 
ologies, tools and services to respond to these changes. Briefly, we urgently need 
a global and personal wake up to generate real transformations of our societies, our 
artificial systems and our natural ecosystems for which we are responsible. 


vi Preface 
The trigger is: if we can envision positive changes and win-win situations, let’s 
try! Let’s try together by adding our ‘one drop in the ocean’ to a co-dreamt better 


world. 
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A Rapid Rundown on Crucial Terms 


Anthropogenic 

Anthropogenic refers to the significant and dominant human influence on the envi- 
ronment, contrasting the notion of an independent and timeless nature. In recent 
years, scientific evidence has shown that human activities have become the primary 
driving force behind global and geological changes, leading to the recognition of a 
new geological epoch called the Anthropocene. Anthropogenic global warming is a 
central concern in this context, prompting international efforts to prevent detrimental 
interference with the climate system. Over time, anthropological research has been 
crucial in understanding the complex interplay between humans and the environment, 
encompassing various scales from the molecular to the global, and contributing to 
transdisciplinary efforts in this area [1]. 


Col-Laboratory! 

It is a neologism to express the next generation of quadruple or n-helix living labs. 
They are cooperative instruments based on a peer-to-peer approach between business/ 
social/technology-driven innovations. 


Difference Between Social and Societal Impact 

The difference between social and societal impact lies in the scope and scale of their 
effects. Social impact refers to the specific and direct outcomes or changes resulting 
from a particular intervention, programme or initiative. It focuses on addressing 
immediate social issues and improving the well-being of individuals or specific 
communities. Social impact is often localised and can be measured through metrics 
such as improved access to education, healthcare or reduced poverty levels. 

On the other hand, societal impact encompasses a broader and more systemic 
perspective. It pertains to the broader changes and transformations that influence 
society as a whole. Societal impact involves addressing larger-scale challenges and 
tackling complex issues that affect multiple aspects of human life, such as systemic 
inequality, climate change or technological disruptions. Measuring societal impact 
may require considering a wide range of interconnected factors and long-term effects 
on various stakeholders. 


l https://integercollab.eu/what-is-integer/, accessed June 13, 2023. 
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Dynamic Capability 
It is the firm’s ability to integrate, build and reconfigure internal and external 
competences to address rapidly changing environments.” 


Quadruple Helix 

The quadruple helix refers to a collaborative innovation model that involves four key 
stakeholders: academia, industry, government and civil society. This framework aims 
to foster innovation and address complex challenges by promoting active engage- 
ment and interaction among these actors. In addition to the traditional triple helix 
model (university-industry-government), the inclusion of civil society adds a crucial 
dimension, ensuring that societal needs and perspectives are integrated into the inno- 
vation process. The quadruple helix model aims to create more dynamic and inclusive 
ecosystems that facilitate knowledge exchange, co-creation and the development of 
sustainable solutions for the benefit of society.” 


Social-Digital Innovation 
According to the European Commission,” social innovation ‘aims to advance Euro- 
pean life through improving working conditions, education, community development 
or health, or through tackling critical problems such as poverty or discrimination’. 
Social-digital innovation refers to the creative and transformative use of digital 
technologies and social practices to address societal challenges and enhance the 
well-being of individuals and communities. It involves leveraging digital tools, such 
as social media, data analytics, artificial intelligence, and emerging technologies, 
to develop novel solutions for social issues like healthcare, education, poverty and 
inclusivity. Through the combination of technology and a deep understanding of 
human needs and social dynamics, social-digital innovation promotes positive social 
change, connectivity and collaboration, paving the way for a more inclusive, equitable 
and sustainable future. 
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Chapter 1 A) 
Introduction E 


Welcome to the book ‘Transformative Governance for the Future: Navigating 
Profound Transitions’. In this book, we embark on an exploration of the critical 
aspects of managing change and navigating the complexities of emerging systems 
and innovations. The challenges facing humanity and the planet demand a radical 
shift in our approach—one that goes beyond traditional boundaries and embraces a 
holistic perspective to intentionally lead towards a desired state or outcome, consid- 
ering the complexities, challenges and opportunities that arise along the way. Eoh- 
for-Good—Leading Systemic Transformation for the Common Good is the result of 
many years of dreaming, experimenting and implementing systemic ways to drive 
transformations for the common good. 

This is envisaged to share some of these experiences, innovative practices and 
lessons learned along amazing individual, but mostly collective,' journeys of exper- 
imentation. All this while navigating change at different levels: personal, group, 
institutional and ecosystem, or at the juncture between them. 

Everything started with an attitude to constantly improve. Motivation, or better to 
say, a constant search for never losing motivation, has driven my personal and profes- 
sional life. An entrepreneurial spirit and innate orientation to continuous learning 
have engined the way. Early in life, learning, and especially learning by doing with 
others, became my passion (we built authentic farms, castles, cities... with Exin 
Castillos? Playmobil and Lego bricks with my sister and brothers). We learned 
to imagine, plan, negotiate, build, de-build and rebuild again. Playing gave us the 
ground to learn many skills that have proven crucial later in our personal and profes- 
sional careers. I have not stopped learning and hope not to do so. I love finding and 
proposing new things and ways forward. 

Later, in my professional life, proposing new ways to overcome difficulties, posi- 
tiveness and a committed team spirit became the DNA of our team. We addressed 
the challenges we faced in our everyday work, by putting together our capacities, 


! This is the reason for changing from the I to the we during the explanation in the book. 
? Exin Castillos is a Spanish construction game created in the late 1960s (1968). 
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diverse profiles, personalities, creativity and different approaches to doing things. 
The quest for complementarities and caring criticism help us grow as professionals 
and as an energetic team. This way, our regular duties: search for funding, improve 
management systems to become more efficient, encompass a) different rhythms, 
b) egos in an academic setting, c) interests in the wider innovation ecosystem, ... 
etc. These became a trigger that helped us overcome the burden of long working 
hours, unleashing our creativity. Ultimately, solving these challenges and tensions 
got ourselves at the service of change. 

Our main mission was to support researchers in getting international funding, 
managing projects... For doing so, we needed to address other issues alongside: how 
to understand and translate policy priorities into actionable research and innovation; 
how to envisage and invent new ways to bring research results closer to society and 
to policy decision-making and how to show and demonstrate the impact of research 
and innovation (R&I). 


This entails having the vision and moving from intuited ideas to actions, from 
dreams to initiatives that get changes in motion. Trial and error and testing 
make progress possible until things get consolidated, ‘institutionalised’ or 
appropriated. 


Having combined learning by doing with a conscious reflection on our everyday 
performance (what things work, which didn’t, what if we try a new thing? has carved 
my passion to improve, to learn, to learn by experimenting and doing. What a passion 
ideates, design, innovate, reflect and implement on and in action! 

The book offers the lessons learned during the last 20 years to help leaders in 
different positions to reflect on their challenges and to draw flexible governing 
roadmaps within their organisation, division, unit, department, ecosystem... 

It proposes thoughtful inquiries fostering a proactive and engaged approach 
to problem-solving and decision-making. This way managers, leaders and 
entrepreneurs are triggered to propose paths for organisations and/or ecosystems 
to find their way to effective and efficient execution of innovative solutions rather 
than relying on generic cut-and-paste responses. The following questions have trig- 
gered and imprinted my personal and collective experimentation over the years. 
However, each agent of change needs to make their own questions, adapted to their 
own settings, aims, contexts, vision, etc. 


— What role can my organisation, our board of directors, department, research unit, 
the sector I work in, the ecosystem I’m part of play? 

— What if I (each of us) embrace responsible and responsive performance well in 
advance? 

— And, linked with the purpose of this book, how can we navigate the transitions? 
the changes we face? and what if we do it by pursuing the common good? 
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These can be just some questions for us to think about our personal positioning, 
our capacity to respond, our own responsibility from our role, from our capabilities, 
agency and commitment. 

Eoh-for-Good name is made up of three parts,’ which are our DNA: 


© eo: From Latin: it denotes movement - advance. It resembles a wake call to all of 
us eoooo, wake up!! 

e h: It is a representation of humanity. People at the centre, as a fundamental part 
of our processes. 

e For good: The common good is not an option. It is our main objective; it is in 
our DNA. For good means two things, for the good and forever, to sustain it 
perpetually with the necessary adjustments as we move along. 


c good xx common orcs 
5 This is the underlying vision that fuels Eoh-for-Good: 
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Eo humanity let's work for the common good! 


As Fran Albalá, my dear husband, explains in his talks, we need to be ADI. be 
alert and attentive to what is happening around us, to the way reality is constantly 
changing the rules of the game, facing us with new challenges. This forces us to 
adapt the way we need to respond and improve the situations. 

We need more fluid and agile management that leverages intra-entrepreneurship, 
promotes synergies, capitalises diverse perspectives and focuses on the common 
good. This is becoming critical as we move towards: 


— More conscious and demanding citizens with business and production practices, 
— More demanding regulations aligned with *not harm' principles, 
— Better and more refined accountability systems on the return on investment, etc. 


As the world faces pressing challenges and transitions on social, environmental 
and technological fronts, it becomes increasingly essential to plan ahead and equip 
us with the necessary tools and knowledge to steer these transformations towards a 
more just and sustainable future. 

The book is structured in five chapters: 

In the Chap. 2, we articulate the urgency of acting and preparing for the journey 
of transition. We delve into the factors that reinforce the transition gap, bridging the 
chasm between established and emerging systems and innovations. An intriguing 
highlight of this chapter is the exploration of the multidimensional co-creation 
vortices of transition—a collection of 20+ dimensions that all start with an ‘i, 
shedding light on the diverse facets of transformative change. 


? Heartfelt gratitude to Ouidesign for their exceptional professionalism in giving life to our brand. 
^ Adi is the word in Basque that means ‘pay attention’. 
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We stress the significance of foresight and proactive planning to address the chal- 
lenges that lie ahead. By understanding the importance of tackling transitions head- 
on, we set the stage for the subsequent discussions on transformative governance. 
The chapter concludes with an essential discussion on the concept of a just triple 
transition, underlying the need to encompass the social, environmental and techno- 
logical dimensions. This approach highlights the interconnectedness of these three 
pillars, setting the stage for inclusive and sustainable transformations. 

In Chap. 3, we present a compass in a nutshell—a navigating tool for trans- 
formative governance. This compass guides us through grounding approaches and 
principles that steer the transition towards the common good. By understanding the 
travel arrow pointing towards the common good, we explore transformative gover- 
nance from an inclusive and sustainable perspective. We seek to equip leaders as 
agents of change with the knowledge to navigate the complexities of transformative 
change, fostering just and equitable outcomes for society. 

Chapter 4 centres on encouraging a culture of innovation and risk-taking as 
crucial elements of transformative governance. We delve into the concept of intra- 
entrepreneurship, entrusting individuals to become agents of change within their 
organisations and communities. Additionally, we explore the pivotal role of lead- 
ership in cultivating an environment that encourages and supports innovation. By 
creating just and inclusive dynamics, we aim to lay the foundation for a transformative 
and adaptive organisational culture. 

In Chap. 5, we delve into the driving forces behind systemic transformative gover- 
nance, focusing on the collaborative elements denoted by the mentioned dimensions 
that start with an *i'. These elements form the foundation of co-creative vortices that 
promote collective innovation and change on multiple levels. They are the building 
blocks for effective multi-actor collaborations and partnerships. We explore how 
these vortices of collaboration can maximise the impact of governance processes 
and navigate innovation effectively, enabling us to address complex challenges and 
drive transformative change. 

Chapter 6 explores the significance of evidence-based decision-making, providing 
valuable insights into creating comprehensive impact monitoring systems and a 
battery of indicators to assess the outcomes of transformative governance efforts. We 
highlight the importance of following up progress and tracking the impact of transfor- 
mative governance initiatives across various dimensions. When agents committed to 
change invest efforts and resources in designing ad hoc impact monitoring systems, 
they can ensure that their efforts are better aligned with the overarching goals of a 
just, sustainable and equitable future. 
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Chapter 2 A) 
A Call for Action—Tackling the Profound 
Transitions Ahead 


Those who feel they have reached the pinnacle, and no longer 
acquire sufficient knowledge, have only a remaining option: to 
descend. 


In this chapter, we embark on a compelling journey, exploring the urgency of act- 
ing and preparing ourselves for the deep transitions we are immersed in. 

We underline the significance of foresight and proactive planning to navigate 
the challenges that await us. Understanding the importance of confronting transi- 
tions head-on lays the foundation for the subsequent discussions on transformative 
governance. 

This chapter engages in a crucial dialogue on the concept of a just triple tran- 
sition that focuses on the need to balance social, environmental and digital dimen- 
sions. Recognising the interconnection between these sets the stage for inclusive 
and sustainable transformations that will shape our collective future. 

Let us embark on this enlightening journey together, as we prepare ourselves 
for the profound transitions that lie ahead! 

Individuals and institutions have limitations in addressing complex challenges, 
therefore fostering change and transformative initiatives towards a just triple tran- 
sition is crucial for achieving shared outcomes and impacts. This involves (1) 
recognising the need for improvement, (2) driving institutional change with a 
systemic approach, (3) rethinking governance structures, (4) promoting transpar- 
ency and accountability and (5) promoting a culture of collaboration and shared 
responsibility. 

Actors committed to change can identify areas where institutional advance- 
ments are required. 


© The Author(s) 2024 7 
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2.1 The Urgency to Plan Ahead the Transition Journey 


Innovation and change are like climbing a mountain. We can stay down or try to 
conquer the top, even at the risk of falling. Perhaps at the top, we will find virgin 
and unexplored and better spaces for fairer human development, more flourishing 
market opportunities, regenerative outcomes for the planet, etc. (Fig. 2.1). 

However, we need to become aware, to overcome fear to face the head-on chal- 
lenges, knowing that these will make us emerge stronger and better than we were. 
We can embrace life’s storms as opportunities to soar higher. 

Traditional linear approaches to innovation offer a straightforward and pre- 
dictable path from idea to execution. While they have their strengths, they often 
fall short in addressing the intricate nature, uncertainties and interconnections of 
the many opportunities and challenges of society, technology, economy and the 
environment. Linear thinking can impede the capacity of individuals and organi- 
sations to adapt, collaborate and effectively respond to evolving needs with a chal- 
lenge-driven mindset. 

As portrayed in the illustration, few embrace the nonlinear, complex and 
demanding path. Addressing the sloppy path may help organisations and innova- 
tion ecosystems, and each of us, to achieve milestones towards new goals. The 
complex, sloppier and more bending path that gets us out of our comfort zone and 
puts in motion efforts to address the deep transitions we are involved in (Fig. 2.2). 

But what and how is this journey we are talking about? This is the one that 
individuals, companies, entities and ecosystems need to plan well to address the 
changes ahead. As in the figure portrayed above, the transition is a steep road 


Fig.2.1 Picture in Bolzano 
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Fig. 2.2 Transition pathways 


full of twists and turns, ups and downs or green and red lines. In the processes of 
change, we find two realities that co-exist in constant evolution and adjustment 
with opportunities and tensions between established and emerging systems. 

Throughout this process, it is important to anticipate recessions and be prepared 
to adapt and switch roles. This flexibility allows organisations and ecosystems to 
navigate challenges and seize opportunities for growth and development. 

Fear, resistances, lack of coordination and inertias are just a few features that 
restrain us to think out of the box and chose the slopy but right complex path. 

Instead of fixating solely on sales volume, a company must prioritise safeguard- 
ing its margins. 

Choosing the complex, but just transition path, helps us shift from established 
systems in organisations and ecosystems towards the very much-needed renewed 
emerging systems. 

Deteriorating margins push us perilously closer to the edge. The purpose is that 
we get better equipped to tackle the challenges and find innovative ways and solu- 
tions in an ever-changing world. To maintain healthy margins, it is crucial to posi- 
tion our products, services or policies as more than commodities and demonstrate 
clear differentiation. 

The success of a company or any endeavour hinges on generating value for cus- 
tomers or users and ensuring that a portion of that value is retained. Let's embark 
on your transformational journey towards sustainable success. 

No matter which role, which type of company, which position we play in a pub- 
lic service or in the private sector, in society (mother, father, child, young, adult, 
active worker, retired), how could we derive fulfilment from confronting challenges 
and transforming them into steppingstones towards achievement and success? 
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This calls for adopting a more flexible and comprehensive mindset that 
requires a more holistic approach encompassing short-, medium- and long-term 
innovations. 

Eoh-for-Good’s flexible and adaptable methodology can align individual and 
institutional needs, interests and innovations into multi-i co-creative governance 
vortices to transform challenges into solutions through multi-actors’ collaborative 
endeavours. 

At Eoh-for-Good, we combine over 20 years of experience managing R&I 
internationalisation, outreach, engagement and impact strategy with a collab- 
orative approach involving 1300 stakeholders across various sectors. We offer 
actionable areas for action, including boosting the global presence and sphere of 
influence of EU organisations and companies. 

Institutional and ecosystem change involves reimagining and transforming 
institutions to be more inclusive, accountable and responsive to the needs of soci- 
ety and the environment. This may involve changes in decision-making processes, 
resource allocation and organisational culture to prioritise fair sustainable devel- 
opment. It entails the alignment of policies, regulations and governance structures 
with the common good goals. 

Aligning innovative institutional processes of transformation towards a cou- 
rageous goal-alignment for the synchronisation and maximisation of impact. 
Enables actors committed to change to focus their resources and initiatives on 
areas where they can make the most significant contributions and helps create a 
coherent and synergistic approach, where innovation drives institutional change 
and institutional change enables an environment for innovation. 


Contrary to the traditional notion that cooperation, sustainability and competitive- 
ness are mutually exclusive, encouraging sustainable collaborative just practices can 
enhance the attractiveness and competitiveness of organisations and innovation eco- 
systems. Actors can support each other and learn from each other's experiences. Fair- 
er sustainable innovation can lead to cost savings, increased efficiency and improved 
resource management, providing a competitive advantage to companies and start-ups. 


By integrating just collaborative sustainability into operations, products and ser- 
vices, regions, companies, clusters, entrepreneurs can differentiate in the market, 
attract environmentally conscious consumers and better respond to evolving regu- 
latory requirements (e.g. EU Directive on reduction of the impact of certain plastic 
products on the environment). 

Sustainable-just-oriented innovation can also open new market opportunities, 
particularly in sectors focused on health and well-being, renewable energy, clean 
technologies and sustainable solutions. 

Figure 2.3 presents an overview of the transition path. Gaps arise between two 
systems in transition and the bridge between them is usually very weak and fails in 
establishing the necessary connections. 
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Fig. 2.3 Reinforce bridge between established and emerging systems 


When reflecting on the processes needed for transformative governance in our 
era of transitions, we see this as profound transition shifts between established, 
when old ways of doing things are threatened, and emerging systems. To truly 
transform the economy, social relationships and values of society, we must navi- 
gate the profound transition shifts of our era towards the emerging systems. Novel 
governance mechanisms need to be employed, tested, refined to overcome the 
deep gap between the declining established systems and the urgent emerging ones. 
Many innovations often end up into deep gaps during the periods of transition or 
change. 

It is evident that the current mechanisms for transitioning between systems are 
insufficient, leading to missed opportunities for innovation adoption which calls 
for a shift in our approach to transitions. As a result, many of our innovations, 
products and services fail to reach the market or society (dropping to the valley of 
death!). This phenomenon has been labelled as the ‘European paradox of innova- 
tion’. The European paradox of innovation refers to the region’s strong emphasis 
on research and development, but its struggle to effectively translate these inno- 
vations into successful commercial products or services, leading to a weakness 
in overall innovation competitiveness. To address this challenge, we require more 
robust transition and governance models that promote collaborations, strengthen- 
ing the ups and downs of transitioning to emerging systems. There is a need for 
cohesive governance, collaboration and effective strategies that bridge this gap and 
ensure the successful integration of new ideas and technologies into the market 
and society. 


'The ‘valley of death’ in innovation refers to the challenging phase where promising ideas or 
technologies struggle to secure funding or commercial viability before reaching the market. 
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Carlota [2], as expert in technology and socio-economic development, suggests 
that as new technological paradigms emerge, they bring about disruptive changes 
that challenge existing norms and practices. Perez portrays the breaks as turn- 
ing points, due to the challenges associated with societal acceptance of changes 
and new paradigms.” This period is marked by what Schumpeter called ‘creative 
destruction’. However, Perez emphasises that this is just the beginning. 

The transition gap, bridging established systems and emerging innovations, is a 
pressing concern we delve into, seeking to understand the factors reinforcing this 
divide. 

Successfully transitioning through this turning point is essential to realise the 
benefits of the new paradigm. To address this challenge, we must focus on devel- 
oping transition and governance models that are capable of facilitating, as much 
as possible, smooth and seamless transitions. These models should encourage col- 
laborations among various stakeholders, including industry leaders, policy makers, 
researchers and entrepreneurs. 

When a diversity of actors creates and diffuses new ideas, technologies and 
practices, they are better prepared to prioritise the triple bottom line, considering 
economic, social and environmental dimensions and integrate sustainable prac- 
tices into their operations and business models. They encourage collaboration, 
knowledge exchange and social cohesion, leading to impactful and socially just 
outcomes. 

Through collective action, motivated innovators from different contexts, dis- 
ciplines, expertise and sectors can challenge existing norms and drive systemic 
change. 

Embracing shared responsibility to achieve the common good is essential at 
every stage of innovation, entrepreneurship and institutional change. This involves 
ensuring that socio-digital and technological advancements: 


1. create societal value, considering the social and environmental impacts of prod- 
ucts and services, 
2. do not harm individuals, communities or the planet promoting fair trade 
practices, 
. contribute to human and environmental well-being and sustainability and 
4. embrace entrepreneurship necessary for institutional change, prioritising trans- 
parency, accountability and the common good. 


W 


Natural and innovation ecosystems, and organisations lack a more encompassed 
way of various actors working together, including entrepreneurs, start-ups, cit- 
izens, established companies, research institutions, government agencies and 
supportive infrastructures. Innovation ecosystems are characterised by complex 
interdependencies and interactions among their components. The success and 
effectiveness of the ecosystem rely on the synergistic collaboration and exchange 
of knowledge, resources, policy areas, infrastructures and expertise among its 


?WE have already discussed this issue in a paper in the press [3]. 
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actors. Organisations, companies and innovation ecosystems are dynamic and 
interconnected networks that need to better collaborate and interact to raise inno- 
vation and drive economic growth. 

Inclusive innovative institutions and ecosystems break down barriers, provide 
equal opportunities and entrust individuals from all backgrounds to participate and 
contribute. 

The collective commitment towards the common good and shared outcomes 
cultivates a more sustainable, competitive and inclusive future for all. Key compo- 
nents of innovation ecosystems include a wide variety of actors and interdepend- 
encies (Fig. 2.4): 


1. Knowledge and Research Institutions 


Universities, research centres and academic institutions contribute to the 
creation and dissemination of knowledge, fostering research and devel- 
opment activities that drive innovation. 


Ea) 


Knowledge and Entrepreneurial 
research institutions support organisations 
[ | 
- Funding and 
Government investment 
and policy entities 


wd 0008 


Citizens, social 
entities, organisations 


Industry and 
T and bodies 


market 


Fig. 2.4 Key components of innovation ecosystems 
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2. Entrepreneurial Support Organisations 


GA Incubators, accelerators and entrepreneurship centres provide resources, 
mentorship and guidance to start-ups and entrepreneurs, facilitating 
their growth and success. 


3. Funding and Investment 


67 Access to capital and funding sources, such as venture capital firms, 
| angel investors and government grants, is crucial for supporting innova- 
ol ol tion and scaling up entrepreneurial ventures. 


4. Industry and Market 


Established companies, industries and markets provide opportuni- 
ties for collaboration, commercialisation and the adoption of inno- 

noa vative solutions, contributing to the growth and sustainability of the 
ecosystem. 


5. Government and Policy 


Government agencies play a role in shaping the regulatory environment, 
providing incentives and nurturing an ecosystem that supports innova- 
tion and entrepreneurship. 


6. Citizens, Social Entities, Organisations and Bodies 


They play a pivotal role in processes of change by actively engaging, 
advocating, and collaborating. They contribute ideas, resources and col- 
lective action to shape and drive transformative initiatives, encouraging 
inclusivity, participation and a sense of ownership for positive societal 
impact. 


The quadruple (or n-) helix approach advocates for a collaborative and participa- 
tory problem-solving approach, nurturing innovation through multidimensional 
collaboration among various stakeholders (an entire book chapter explains this 
topic, the multi-i collaboration in depth). 

Mariana Mazzucato's research on the role of the state and mission-driven inno- 
vation highlights the importance of collaboration and collective action in driving 
transformative change. 

As socio-digital entrepreneurs, we need to understand the interdependencies 
and interactions within ecosystems. For example, knowledge and research institu- 
tions generate cutting-edge research and technological advancements that can be 
commercialised by start-ups and established companies. Entrepreneurial support 
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organisations provide guidance, mentorship and access to networks, helping start- 
ups navigate the challenges of scaling their innovations. Funding and investment 
sources play a vital role in fuelling the growth of start-ups and supporting their 
innovative ventures. Collaboration between industry players and start-ups can lead 
to the adoption of new technologies, the development of new markets and the cre- 
ation of value for all involved. 

Understanding these interdependencies allows ecosystem actors to identify 
opportunities for collaboration, leverage each other’s strengths and address chal- 
lenges collectively. It nurtures a culture of cooperation, knowledge sharing and 
continuous learning within the ecosystem, leading to enhanced innovation capac- 
ity and overall ecosystem resilience. 

Given the interdependencies of global challenges, collaboration and coopera- 
tion among diverse interested parties are essential, they have become more crucial 
than ever. No single actor or sector can tackle these issues in isolation. 

Specifically, the shift towards a circular or regenerative economy, with indi- 
viduals, business and organisations striving to create positive impacts rather than 
simply acknowledging or trying to reduce negative ones, will help design systems 
that work in harmony with nature. Regenerative actions go beyond sustainability 
as they aim to restore and enhance ecosystems and communities which aligns with 
the triple transition approach. This involves practices such as recycling, reusing 
and regenerating resources, as well as restoring biodiversity and promoting com- 
munity well-being. We can address global challenges and build a more sustainable 
and resilient future [1] by embracing a regenerative approach. 

The need for profound transformations has never been more evident. We find 
ourselves at a crucial juncture where fairer transformative innovation is not just a 
choice but a necessity. 

The crossing reinforced bridge resembled in Fig. 2.3 above captures the synthe- 
sis of many years of experimentation in building stronger transition bridges within 
organisations and innovation ecosystems. 

We can bridge the gap of the ‘turning point’ towards the emerging systems by 
establishing stronger partnerships and knowledge sharing networks. 

Forming communities (interdisciplinary platforms, living labs, core groups), 
composed of actors who share common professional interests or goals can 


Fig. 2.5 Four (or n-) helix The Transition 


collaboration bridge 
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strengthen the bonds and bridges to cross the weak path from the established sys- 
tem to the emerging one (Fig. 2.5). 

It delves into the process between established systems and the new emerging 
ones. By recognising the need to reinforce the transitions gaps, we lay the ground- 
work for developing inclusive strategies, policies, initiatives and collaborative 
actions. 

Building networks and coalitions allows for pooling resources, expertise and 
influence to create a collective impact. The aim is to build stronger bridges, creat- 
ing reinforced bonds between the bottom-up and top-down initiatives. This creates 
a more robust transition path that helps us gauge the ups and downs, the uncertain- 
ties and risks that we experience during the process of change. 

This can be done through not fixed or formalised structures, but flexible and 
adaptable ones that promote collaborative learning, problem-solving, exchange of 
insights and experiences and initiate joint projects. Continuous learning processes 
consider learning feedback and feedforward loops, therefore the spiralling effect. 


Creating multi-i co-creative governance tornado (as we will see in Chap. 5) support 
the creation of knowledge and practice-sharing communities, to cultivate and expand 
innovation and influence. These are groups of people within the organisation or the 
innovation ecosystem who come together to share knowledge, expertise and practices 
(mutual learning from good or bad experiences) in a specific domain or area of interest. 


To facilitate this transition, it is crucial to focus on institutional changes and pro- 
mote innovation ecosystems. Mere technological advancements or infrastructure 
development alone cannot bring about comprehensive transformation. Instead, we 
need to prioritise social transformation, integrating the impacts of new develop- 
ments and technologies into our society. 

Novel aspirational and practical approaches that are able to nurture trust, 
co-creation, co-responsibility and mutual care should be explored, instead of pro- 
posing closed formulas. This should entail encompassing top-down, middle-round 
and bottom-up avenues. 


2.2 Towards a Just Triple Transition: Social, Green 
and Digital 


Global challenges and issues such as climate change, poverty, inequality and 
resource depletion do not exist in isolation but are intertwined and mutually influ- 
enced. For instance, climate change exacerbates poverty and inequality, while eco- 
nomic inequality contributes to social and environmental injustices. 

Relying solely on so-called practical, pragmatic and realistic approaches will 
not be enough to meet the sustainable development goals within the timeframe 
outlined in the 2030 agenda. It will require a bold and unwavering change in our 
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attitudes and opinions, coupled with decisive actions and a strong commitment 
to speeding up global efforts for decarbonisation, quality education for all, etc. 
Achieving a fairer triple transition (social, green and digital) towards generating 
new energy, water and food models cannot be accomplished by postponing actions 
to address global warming, poverty eradication, ecosystem preservation or the 
need to strike a balance between economic gains and investments in achieving uni- 
versal innovation ecosystems (Serra 2014), access to Internet as another human 
right, universal access to quality health systems, gender equality, etc. It’s crucial 
that we acknowledge these challenges and work together to find viable solutions. 

This section echoes the new vision for change we developed in The 
MoskEUteers—the ‘all for one, one for all’ just triple transition [4]. There, we 
proposed courageous ecocentric alternatives to the urgent need for more human 
and planet-friendly actions. The idea behind is that by collaboration and alignment 
of our goals, we can drive transformative impact on a larger scale. This way we 
can detach from a destructive (for us and for the planet) egocentrism that works 
mainly for our own interests, to function with a broader worldview for the com- 
mon good and that is more ecocentric, human-centric and planet-friendly. 

Recognising the interdependencies of global challenges is crucial for address- 
ing them effectively. Solutions that focus on a single issue or operate within silos 
are often inadequate and may inadvertently exacerbate other problems. A holistic 
and integrated approach is needed to address the complex and interrelated nature 
of these challenges. 

After having developed a preliminary analysis of the foresight report published 
by the European Commission [5-9],? we see that all the areas covered by the 
report tackle broad and complex challenges. Most of them focus on the twin tran- 
sitions, digital and green (climate change, renewable energy). However, they fully 
embrace the social dimension, thus being completely aligned with: 


— the triple transition idea, of the MoskEUteers [4], 

— the necessity of generating new governance models that are more collaborative, 
participative and involving the quadruple (or n-) helix with the more decisive 
enrolment of citizenship; and 

— the call for action in a more collaborative and encompassed way (better align- 
ment and governance). 


The figure below synthesises the priority areas of action for European actors in the 
coming years (Fig. 2.6). 

To tackle innovative and advanced governance issues that enable us to overcome 
milestones, separate approaches and to have a more systemic and a steady view, one 
of the keys is to anticipate and be aware of the challenges, regulations and indices 
and indicators that are applied to the working and implementation scope we are in. 


This is a preliminary approach (not an exhaustive list) of regulations and legislations affecting 
companies, public and private entities and citizenship as presented in Annex 1. This showcases 
how we can start deepening on these issues, which are directly related to the Eoh-for-Good's 
early warning and diagnostic services. 
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Fig. 2.6 Priority areas of 
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Cultivating sustainable and inclusive innovation ecosystems requires inte- 
grating the principles of the triple transition, which encompasses environmental, 
socio-economic sustainability and digital transformation for the common good. 
While the twin digital and green transitions have gained recognition through, for 
instance, the EU policies and funding programmes, we believe that a more holistic 
approach—one that fully integrates the social dimension—is necessary for a true 
systemic change. 

This approach acknowledges the interconnectedness between these dimen- 
sions and recognises that long-term success and competitiveness depend on their 
balanced consideration. By understanding the interconnectedness of global issues, 
actors committed to change can identify leverage points and develop strategies that 
create positive ripple effects across multiple domains. For example, addressing 


*[5-9]. 
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poverty and inequality can contribute to environmental sustainability, while sus- 
tainable development practices can help alleviate poverty and enhance social 
well-being. 

The digital transition encompasses the ongoing technological advancements 
that shape our societies, economies and interactions. It holds immense potential 
to drive efficiency, innovation and connectivity. However, without a human-centric 
perspective, it risks exacerbating inequality, marginalisation and privacy and secu- 
rity concerns. 

Similarly, the green transition (Fig. 2.7): 


— recognises the urgent need to address environmental challenges and build sus- 
tainable systems that minimise the negative impact on the environment; 

— promotes practices that preserve natural resources, reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions and promote clean technologies; 

— involves transitioning to renewable energy sources, adopting circular econo- 
mies and promoting ecological balance. 


Yet, without addressing social aspects, such as equitable access and social justice, 
we risk perpetuating existing disparities, and by incorporating the social dimen- 
sion into the twin transition, we can promote an inclusive and equitable future. 
Social innovation and societal well-being need to become an integral part of our 


5[10-12], accessed March 5th, 2023. 
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transformation efforts, ensuring that the benefits of progress are shared by all [10— 
12] (Fig. 2.8). 

Socio-digital innovation integrates technology, social sciences and human-cen- 
tric design principles to address societal challenges. Digital solutions play a vital 
role in promoting individuals, communities and organisations (digital platforms, 
data analytics and collaborative networks) to co-create innovative solutions that 
have a positive impact on society." 

By integrating sustainable practices into innovation processes, such as ecode- 
sign, resource efficiency and circular economy principles, ecosystems can contrib- 
ute to mitigating climate change and promoting a more sustainable future. 

Social inclusiveness and sustainability highlight the well-being of individuals 
and communities within the organisation or ecosystem. This includes promoting 


5[4]. 

"There are numerous examples of multi-actor co-creation. For instance, in the field of urban 
planning and development, multiple actors such as government entities, private business, com- 
munity organisations and residents collaborate to co-create city initiatives. They work together to 
integrate technologies, infrastructure and services to enhance urban living and well-being, inclu- 
sion, sustainability and efficiency. This is materialised in the integration of smart sensors, data 
analytics and Internet of things technology to improve traffic management, enhance public safety, 
optimise energy consumption and create interactive citizen engagement platforms or living labs 
where socio-digital innovation is getting more relevant. 
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diversity, equal opportunities and social inclusion. Innovation ecosystems should 
strive to address systemic inequalities, ensure fair access to resources and oppor- 
tunities and entrust underrepresented groups and marginalised communities. By 
fostering social cohesion and inclusivity, ecosystems can tap into a wider pool 
of talent, creativity and perspectives, leading to more innovative and impactful 
outcomes. 

Forward-looking economic sustainability encompasses more than just creating 
economic value and ensuring long-term viability and competitiveness. It embraces 
a vision that integrates social and circular economy principles, regenerative 
approaches, resilience, quadruple helix collaboration, living labs, inclusion, access 
and agency. 

In this transformative vision, economic sustainability goes beyond traditional 
notions of prosperity and instead focuses on creating shared prosperity that ben- 
efits all members of the ecosystem. It highlights the importance of rising entre- 
preneurship and job creation while considering the societal impact of economic 
activities. This involves promoting fair and inclusive business practices, support- 
ing the development of social enterprises and ensuring equitable access to eco- 
nomic opportunities for marginalised communities. 
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Chapter 3 A) 
Tailoring Transformative Governance ES 
for the Common Good 


This chapter delves on the exploration of key approaches and principles that 
underpin transformative governance. These act as guiding values, ensuring that 
decision-making processes and policy formulation remain rooted in ethics, social 
justice and sustainability. By adhering to these principles, transformative gov- 
ernance has the potential to truly create a positive impact on society both from a 
social and societal approach to impact. 

It explores the interconnectedness of social, green and digital considerations 
rising awareness on the need to address these dimensions in a balanced and inte- 
grated manner. The travel arrow pointing towards the common good serves as a 
directional guide for transformative governance creating a more equitable and sus- 
tainable society. 

The aspiration is to help us navigate the challenges of transition with purpose 
and responsibility, ensuring positive outcomes for society through the alignment of 
our actions with the common good. 


3.1 A Compass in a Nutshell—The Navigating Tool 


This section introduces and illustrates the different elements of a compass. The use 
of metaphors helps us explain complex processes of change and participation with 
easier to understand images. 

I have reflected on the match between the elements of a conventional compass, 
as a navigating tool, with the features of our processes of change in a company, a 
public entity, a social enterprise. This is reflected in the figure and the table below 
for organisations and/or in innovation systems to consider when navigating change 
and while designing solutions to solve small or bigger problems detected. 


© The Author(s) 2024 23 
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The compass is introduced as a guiding tool for transformative governance, 
providing a sense of direction and purpose as we navigate the complexities of tran- 
sition. It serves as a valuable resource for decision-makers and stakeholders, help- 
ing them align their efforts with the common good. 

Configured as a unique 360° navigating tool, it helps us drive socio-digital 
innovation and collaborative and transformative quadruple (or n-) helix co-crea- 
tion dynamics which: 


1. integrates system thinking from a human-centric and user-centric design; 

2. fosters organisational and ecosystem development in pursuit of the common good; 

3. recognises the multidimensional nature of challenges and the interconnect- 
edness of different constituents, driving institutional or ecosystem change as 
a collective endeavour. This involves the integration of several elements or 
dimensions that start with an ‘i’ engaging actors at all levels; and 

4. equips organisations and innovation ecosystems to design: 


(a) short-medium and long-term roadmaps and frameworks of intervention and 
theories of change; 

(b) identify intra-entrepreneurs and provide ad hoc accompanying services and 
capacity building to facilitate ‘sherpas’, agents of change, innovators for 
companies and innovation ecosystems to reach their heights; and 

(c) define positive impacts monitoring mechanisms to address positive/regen- 
erative societal impacts. 


We need more cohesive and interconnected manner for organisations and ecosystems 
to navigate complex paths to change. Like in a compass, the challenges of the triple 
transition and the urgency to cultivate new ways of collaboration, new governance 
(systemic, socio-digital, etc.) entail several elements to work together. The lessons 
learned and shared in this book can help deploy in-house and in-context governance 
mechanisms and processes pointing towards the common good. 


The Eoh-for-Good holistic approach fosters synergy, knowledge exchange and 
collective action, driving sustainable and impactful processes of change within 
institutions and innovation ecosystems. By adopting this comprehensive approach, 
actors committed to change can harness the full potential of innovation driving 
into fairer, sustainable and inclusive solutions and outcomes (Fig. 3.1). 

The features of a modern compass are presented in the following table with the 
corresponding Eoh-for-Good attributes in the second column (Table 3.1). 


3.2 Grounding Approaches and Principles for a Just 
Triple Transition 


Effective management involves more than simply providing overly aspirational or generic 
responses, it entails posing critical questions and promptly implementing tangible initiatives. 
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Table 3.1 Eoh-for-good compass features 


3 Tailoring Transformative Governance ... 


Features of a modern compass! 


Chap. 4: Grounding approaches and principles for a just triple transition 


1. Direction of travel arrow 
Marked on the base plate. Tells you which 
direction to point the compass when you’re 
taking or following a bearing 


Features of the eoh-for-good compass 


Towards the common good 

In the eoh-for-good compass, this is aligned 
with some dimensions of the inner develop- 
ment goals framework 

Inner compass: Having a deeply felt sense of 
responsibility and commitment to values and 
purposes relating to the good of the whole 
(Inner Development Goals n.d.) 

Integrity and authenticity: A commitment and 
ability to act with sincerity, honesty and integrity 


2. Orienteering arrow 

Marked on the floor of the housing. It rotates 
with the housing when the dial is turned. You 
use it to orient a compass to a map. It has an 
outline shaped to exactly fit the magnetised 
end of the needle 


Clear and adaptable vision over time: A 
well-defined and inspiring vision that outlines 
the desired future 

It serves as a guiding principle for deci- 
sion-making and action 


3. Global magnetic needle? 

Magnetised piece of metal that has one end 
painted red to indicate North/South*. It sits 
on a fine point that is nearly frictionless, so it 
rotates freely when the compass is held fairly 
level and steady 


Negotiated common good agendas 

Alignment of interests and needs transiting 
from an egocentric towards an ecocentric 
approach 

Shared transformative agendas, outcomes and 
impacts need to be co-created, developed, 
implemented and continuously renegotiated 
and redefined with internal and external 
entrepreneurs, quality agencies, policy makers, 
social and business-driven innovators, compa- 
nies (SMEs and corporations) and cutting-edge 
technology centres 


4. Housing 

The main part of the compass. It is a round 
plastic container filled with liquid and has the 
compass needle inside. A bubble of air in the 
housing liquid is useful for making sure you 
are holding the compass fairly level 


Purpose and value-driven governance, leader- 
ship, structures and infrastructures encompass 
the digital platforms, technological systems, 
and networks that lay the foundation for 
innovation and collaboration. They facilitate 
the smooth exchange of information, resources, 
and ideas among diverse actors, enabling 
co-creation and knowledge sharing. Leadership 
and governance, characterised by conscious, 
human-centred, and compassionate approaches, 
provide direction, guidance and support for 
change processes and strategies. They ensure 
accountability, effective decision-making and 
coordinated efforts in driving positive outcomes 


(continued) 


' Source Anatomy of a hiking compass | Hike Navigation. 


?Standard compasses only work in one hemisphere, so they are either northern or southern hem- 
isphere specific. More expensive models can work in both hemispheres and therefore function 
well worldwide. This is worth keeping in mind if you are travelling to other countries. 
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Table 3.1 (continued) 
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Features of a modern compass! Features of the eoh-for-good compass 


5. Orienteering lines 

Series of parallel lines marked on the floor of 
the housing and on the base plate. Correctly 
aligning these with the north-south lines on a 
map aligns your orienting arrow with north 


Strategic priorities: Key focus areas and 
priorities that align with the vision and goals, 
ensuring that efforts are directed towards the 
most critical areas of change 

Goals and objectives: Specific and measurable 
goals and objectives that outline the desired 
outcomes and milestones to be achieved along 
the journey of change 

Action plans: Detailed plans and initiatives that 
outline the specific actions, tasks and timelines 
needed to implement the strategy and drive the 
desired changes 


6. Mirror 

Let’s you see the compass face and distant 
objects at the same time (using the sight) 
which provides more accurate readings. The 
mirror can also double as an emergency 
signalling aid 

Sight: Can be helpful to aim more precisely at 
a distant landmark, especially in open terrain 
Magnifier: For more detailed reading of map 
features 


Balancing short-term gains with long-term 
sustainability in the processes of change in 
institutions and innovation ecosystems involves 
managing immediate benefits while ensur- 

ing actions align with long-term sustainable 
goals. It requires making strategic choices that 
prioritise both short-term success and the pres- 
ervation of resources, environmental respon- 
sibility and social impact for lasting positive 
transformations 


Chap. 6: Embarking on transformative transition processes 


7. Declination scale 

Used to orient the compass in an area with 
known declination and is also used for easily 
adding or subtracting the known declination 
in your area of travel 


Eoh-for-good joystick triggers bottom-up, 
top-down and middle-round collaborative 
initiatives and processes within or across 
units, departments, divisions, institutions or 
ecosystems 

How does it work? 


8. Rotating bezel 

Also called the ‘azimuth ring’, this outer 
circle has 360-degree markings. You hold the 
dial and rotate it to rotate the entire housing 


Multi-i co-creative vortexes refer to specifically 
processes designed to facilitate collaboration, 
creativity and co-creation among diverse stake- 
holders. These processes materialise in spaces, 
such as living labs, innovation hubs, co-working 
spaces and digital platforms, that serve as plat- 
forms where individuals from academia, industry, 
government and civil society can come together 


Chap. 7: Designing ad hoc monitoring system 


9. Base plate 

Hard, transparent, flat surface on which the 
rest of the compass is mounted. It has a ruler 
on its edges for measuring distances on maps. 
Its edge is straight and is used for taking bear- 
ings and transferring them to your map 


Baseline indicators refer to the initial set of 
measurable variables or parameters used to 
establish a reference point or starting point 

for monitoring and evaluating progress. These 
indicators serve as a benchmark to measure the 
current state or condition of an organisation, sys- 
tem, project or initiative before any interventions 
or changes occur. Baseline indicators provide 

a basis for comparison, enabling responsible 
actors to assess the effectiveness and impact of 
interventions by comparing subsequent meas- 
urements against the initial baseline data 


(continued) 
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Table 3.1 (continued) 


Features of a modern compass! | Features of the eoh-for-good compass 


10. Scales/Rulers | Monitoring and evaluation system for deploy- 
Each edge of a compass may have different | ment of outcomes, results and impacts: Regular 
rulers for use with different map scales. In | monitoring and evaluation of progress and 
Australia, a compass with scales of 1:25 k and | outcomes to track the effectiveness of the strat- 
1:50 k will work best. Use the scale that cor- | egy, identify areas for improvement, and make 
responds with your map’s scale to determine | necessary adjustments along the way 

distances | Results, outcomes, and impacts in processes 


| of change within organisations and innovation 

| ecosystems refer to the tangible and intangible 

| changes that occur because of transforma- 

| tive efforts. Results indicate specific outputs, 

| outcomes signify broader changes or achieve- 

| ments, and impacts denote the long-term 

| effects and benefits generated, including social, 
economic and environmental dimensions 


11. Bearing (index) line | Target indicators: Key performance indicators | 
Located directly above the bezel, it's also | (KPIs) to plan and to track the effectiveness of 
called a ‘read bearing here’ mark | the strategy, identify areas for improvement and 


make necessary adjustments along the way 


3.2.1 The Travel Arrow Pointing Towards the Common 
Good 


Eoh-for-Good is grounded on the common good as a framework that serves for 
understanding the well-being of all, including specially the most vulnerable, mar- 
ginalised or at risk of exclusion. 

There are three elements of the compass, (1) the global magnetic needle, (2) 
the direction of travel arrow and (2) the orienteering arrow, that point into the right 
direction to help us navigate when we are in open terrain. They help us to find our 
path and keep on track on our way forward (Table 3.2). 

Note that three underlying dimensions that start with an ‘i’: inclusion, inno- 
vation and impact drive our 360? vision, approaches and principles to change. 
These are the first three *i's of the model that permeate everything action line. 

The common good is valued above all other considerations, even when there 
is disagreement about how best to achieve it. It embodies the idea that, beyond 
individual interests, there are shared values and objectives that benefit society. 
Furthermore, it involves promoting social justice by addressing inequalities in a 
systemic manner, considering the broader societal positive impacts. 

But what do we understand by common good? The concept of the common 
good is an idea that aims to promote a common understanding of what constitutes 
good for all. However, although the idea of the common good has been well-estab- 
lished in moral philosophy, there is no consensus on its meaning, especially when 
a single formula cannot be applied to very diverse contexts. 
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Table3.2 Elements 1, 2 and 3 of the compass 
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Element of a compass 


S 


1. Direction of travel arrow 
Marked on the base plate. Tells 
you which direction to point the 
compass when you're taking or 
following a bearing 


Eoh-for-good features 


Towards the common good 

In the eoh-for-good Compass this 
is aligned with some dimensions 
of the Inner development goals 
framework 

Inner compass: Having a deeply 
felt sense of responsibility and 
commitment to values and pur- 
poses relating to the good of the 
whole 

Integrity and authenticity: A com- 
mitment and ability to act with 
sincerity, honesty and integrity 


DN 


2. Orienteering arrow 

Marked on the floor of the hous- 
ing. It rotates with the housing 
when the dial is turned. You 

use it to orient a compass to a 
map. It has an outline shaped to 
exactly fit the magnetised end of 
the needle 


Clear and adaptable vision over 
time: A well-defined and inspiring 
vision that outlines the desired 
future 

It serves as a guiding principle for 
decision-making and action 


3. Global magnetic needle 
Magnetised piece of metal 

that has one end painted red to 
indicate North/South*. It sits 
on a fine point that is nearly 
frictionless, so it rotates freely 
when the compass is held fairly 
level and steady 


Negotiated common good agendas 
Alignment of interests and needs 
transiting from an egocentric 
towards an ecocentric approach 
Shared transformative agendas, 
outcomes and impacts need to be 
co-created, developed, imple- 
mented and continuously renego- 
tiated and redefined with internal 
and external entrepreneurs, quality 
agencies, policy makers, social and 
business-driven innovators, compa- 
nies (SMEs and corporations) and 
cutting-edge technology centres 


To make sense out of this concept and apply it in practical terms, we need to 
understand how it relates to other interconnected concepts and frameworks, such 
as justice (which requires achieving equal opportunities and outcomes for all), 
efficiency (which aims to achieve the best possible long-term outcomes with lim- 
ited resources) and inclusion (what implies leaving no one behind, what usually 
implies higher levels of public investment). 

The common good is understood as an ideal moral measure [1, 2] or as a 
model that points to a state of affairs, a world in which all the conditions are in 
place (such as access to good education and health care, safe housing, fair wages, 
the ability and access to participate in political and cultural life, etc.) to allow 
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everyone to reach their full potential as persons and communities. This provides us 
with a compass to: 


— define priorities? and shared agendas* where we collectively design at differ- 
ent levels (local or global) a common ground from where everybody's voice, 
agency and participation in decision-making can be taken into consideration 
(e.g. a theory of change defined with the participation of all actors); 

— delimit a moral measure—a tool that we can use to evaluate whether our 
choices, policies and institutions align with the jointly defined ideal path; and 

— avoid anyone claiming to know precisely what is suitable for all persons with- 
out having into account the many different facets of reality. Individual or small 
group attempts to specify the common good can fall short of being truly com- 
mon or genuinely. 


Why do it collectively? Humans tend to think that we can judge and decide 
everything on our own. However, our moral vision can be mistaken, biased or lim- 
ited by our own experiences, prejudices, backgrounds and more. To improve, we 
should question and challenge our own beliefs and values. We need to be humble, 
open-minded and receptive to new ideas and challenges. This is important not only 
because this way we may be able to improve ourselves but also better understand 
the world around us. 

The common good can only be established if we are able to imagine and 
interpret the wide range of moral commitments, principles and obligations that 
influence us in a collective manner. This is clearly perceived with the misuse of 
resources and deterioration of the planet, for instance. 

The common good is not a single objective state, but a way to unite our best 
intentions to create something that benefits all of us. The idea of the common 
good rests on a pretty robust optimism about human beings. It does not deny that 
social conflict will happen, but we assume that since humanity is built for com- 
munity within a wider ecosystem and context, we are willing to treat each other 
with goodwill and collaborate in creating the common good also for the planet. 
This assumed optimism about human beings can be hard to sustain when there is 
so much evidence of ill-well and such widespread forms of violence, inequality or 
harm to the planet. 

However, Eoh-for-Good aims precisely to inject a dose of positivism, not 
meaning naive optimism, but conscious concern to improve things harbouring 
these principles, both ethically and for the sake of effectiveness in its impact. It is 
an attempt to create a community of people or groups who are working towards a 
shared goal and a common good. It exists whenever there are projects or initiatives 
in existence, where all members of society can participate equally, regardless of 
their location, background, status and culture. 


3 https://www.camarabilbao.com/corporativo/bizkaia-2050-vision-futuro-territorio-20220428 1232/, 
accessed November 28, 2022. 


^https://sdgs.un.org/goals, accessed October 28, 2022. 
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This just transformative innovation should base its work dynamics in the fol- 
lowing interdependent approaches and principles underlying the common good, 
which are reflected in the global agenda? and European priorities, policies and 
principles? and many other local/regional and national policies, strategic plans, ini- 
tiatives and roadmaps. 


3.2.2 Approaches 


The following are our main four approaches to change: 


]. Purpose and value-driven organisational governance, structures and 
infrastructures 


7EY To expand the scale and effectiveness of organisations and innovation 
9 Ü ecosystems, it is crucial to build innovative and organisational govern- 


ance, structures and infrastructures and a solid housing from where to 
address the transitions (Table 3.3). 


In the Eoh-for-Good approach, institutional change requires leadership and gov- 
ernance that prioritise transparency and accountability for the common good. It 
involves fostering a culture of integrity, where ethical considerations are embed- 
ded in decision-making processes and the allocation of resources. Ethical insti- 
tutional change promotes inclusive and participatory governance, ensuring that 
diverse voices are heard and represented. Ethical responsibility entails conducting 
business in a manner that: 


— respects human rights; 

— promotes fair trade practices; 

— embraces entrepreneurship and inclusive business models that address social 
and environmental challenges while generating economic value; and 

— considers the social-economic-political and environmental (also unexpected or 
undesired) impacts of products and services. 


>From the United Nations, we note that the common good is driven through the Platform for 
Partnerships as a global registry of voluntary commitments and multi-stakeholder partnerships 
in support of the implementation of the sustainable development goals (SDGs), and through 
various United Nations conferences and thematic action networks, such as the United Nations 
Conference on Oceans, the Conference of Small Island Developing States, the United Nations 
Conference on Sustainable Transport, the Rio+20 Conference and others. To achieve this com- 
mon good, all interested parties are encouraged to register their partnerships and voluntary com- 
mitments that support the implementation of the SDGs. 


6Another source we can turn to when looking at Europe is the 20 principles of the European 
Pillar of Social Rights, which aim to consolidate a strong, fair, inclusive and opportunity-filled 
social Europe. The Commission has already presented several actions based on each of the 
Pillar's principles, and new ones are planned to further strengthen social rights in the EU. These 
principles are implemented on the basis of the European Pillar of Social Rights Action Plan. 
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Table 3.3 Element 4 of the compass 


Element of a compass 


| Eoh-for-good features 


4. Housing 
The main part of the compass. It 
is a round plastic container filled 
with liquid and has the compass 
needle inside. A bubble of air in 
the housing liquid is useful for 
making sure you are holding the 


Purpose and value-driven 
approaches and principles to 
governance, leadership, structures 
and infrastructures encompass 

the digital platforms, technolog- 
ical systems, and networks that 
lay the foundation for innovation 


compass fairly level and collaboration. They facil- 
itate the smooth exchange of 
information, resources, and ideas 
among diverse actors, enabling 
co-creation and knowledge 
sharing. Leadership and govern- 
ance, characterised by conscious, 
human-centred, and compassion- 
ate approaches, provide direction, 
guidance, and support for change 
processes and strategies. They 
ensure accountability, effective 
decision-making, and coordi- 
nated efforts in driving positive 
outcomes 


In many cases, institutions have become rigid, bureaucratic or resistant to change, 
hindering their ability to address emerging challenges and seize new opportunities. 
Recognising these limitations is the first step towards driving institutional change. 

By critically examining existing institutional practices, leaders and key 
players can identify areas that require transformation. 

This involves evaluating the effectiveness of decision-making processes, the 
responsiveness to changing socio-political, cultural and market dynamics with the 
consequent alignment with societal needs and expectations. Understanding the 
shortcomings of current institutions provides the impetus for change and creates a 
sense of urgency to drive the necessary transformations. 

Ethical responsibility requires actors committed to change to reflect on the con- 
sequences of their decisions and actions. It demands a shift from a purely prof- 
it-driven mindset to one that considers the broader implications and externalities 
of actions (e.g. the potential impacts on marginalised communities, future genera- 
tions and the planet as a whole). 

Eoh-for-Good is driven by the recognition that existing systems and structures 
may no longer be effective or aligned with the needs of a rapidly evolving world. 
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2. Foster conscious, human-centred, compassionate leadership 


N ZY Conscious, human-centred and compassionate leadership’ are based on 
S2 self-awareness, empathy and a deep understanding of the needs and 
m aspirations of individuals and communities. Leaders who embrace these 
principles prioritise the well-being and growth of their team members, 
promoting a supportive and inclusive work environment. They lead with 
integrity, authenticity and a genuine concern for the greater good. By embracing 
these principles, leaders can create a supportive and inclusive work environment 
where all parties are understood and valued. 


Several renowned management theorists, leadership experts and practitioners have 
greatly contributed to develop these principles and applied them to organisational 
development. I can recall the work of four, although it goes without saying that 
there are many others: 


— Daniel Goleman in his book 'Primal Leadership: Unleashing the Power of 
Emotional Intelligence’ explored how leaders can cultivate emotional intelli- 
gence, empathy and self-awareness to create positive organisational climates 
and drive sustainable success. This psychologist highlights the importance of 
compassionate leadership in raising employee well-being and engagement [3]. 

— Ackoff's systems approach [4-6] underlines the importance of aligning an 
organisation's purpose with its strategy and operations. Entrepreneurs can cul- 
tivate a sense of ownership and accountability by developing a clear and com- 
pelling vision that inspires and motivates employees. For example, a leader that 
communicates the organisation's mission and values in an effective and trans- 
parent way can help everyone know how their individual efforts contribute to 
the collective goals. 

— Schein [7] focuses on creating a culture of continuous learning and growth. 
By fostering a supportive work environment, leaders encourage individuals to 
contribute their best and strive for collective excellence. Leaders can establish 
mentorship programmes, where experienced employees guide and support oth- 
ers in their professional development. This not only enhances individual growth 
and strengthens the overall performance of the organisation. 


7 Authors who have developed and applied these principles to organisational development are: 

Simon Sinek, a renowned author, speaker and leadership expert known for his work on inspir- 
ing leaders to create a sense of purpose and engage their teams. In his book “Leaders Eat Last: 
Why Some Teams Pull Together and Others Don’t.’ Fred Kofman, a leadership and organisational 
development expert, through his book “Conscious Business: How to Build Value Through Values’ 
explores the principles of conscious leadership, focusing on personal growth, emotional intelli- 
gence and ethical decision-making. Kofman advocates for creating institutions that nurture genu- 
ine connections, purpose-driven work and compassionate leadership. 
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— Drucker [8] people-centred principles highlight the importance of pur- 
pose-driven leadership and organisational effectiveness. To align their strategies 
with the organisation's objectives, leaders need to set clear goals and measuring 
progress through the implementation of feedback mechanisms and regular per- 
formance evaluations to identify areas for growth and development. Besides, 
leaders create an environment that nurtures creativity and continuous improve- 
ment by prioritising knowledge work and encouraging innovation. 


Our approach is to promote conscious, human-centred, compassionate leadership, 
which is crucial to understand and empathise with all parties involved. This means 
avoiding judgement, one-sided approach, biased, blaming or punishing. Leaders 
embracing love and compassion towards all parties listen to all perspectives, con- 
sidering the entire system and having compassion for all its parts. This leads to 
make informed decisions that consider the well-being and success of every party 
involved and to benefit the common good. 

In practice, this might involve conducting inclusive meetings where different 
voices are heard and valued. Leaders promote open and honest communication, 
creating a safe space for sharing diverse opinions and ideas. By seeking to under- 
stand the needs and concerns of all parties, leaders can make informed decisions 
that consider the well-being and success of every party involved. 


3. Systemic Change 


In the pursuit of addressing global challenges and achieving the just tri- 

ple transition, it is essential to balance individual interests with the col- 

lective well-being. While individuals and organisations have their own 

goals and objectives, it is crucial to consider the broader and more sys- 
temic societal and environmental implications of our actions. This requires consid- 
ering the wider picture. 


Looking at reality with a more holistic and multidimensional approach considers 
complexity, collaboration and alignment with the common good. System thinking 
is a powerful tool for understanding the interconnectedness and interdependen- 
cies within complex systems [6]. It motivates actors committed to change to take 
a holistic view and consider the broader context in which innovation takes place. 
From a systemic approach, actors can develop innovative solutions that contribute 
to sustainable, inclusive and just change with an audacious aspiration to transition 
towards a future state that offers fundamentally improved outcomes for individu- 
als, communities and the environment. 

While systems innovation and systemic change are related concepts, they differ 
in scope and focus. Systems innovation focuses on improving specific elements 
within a system, while systemic change aims for broader, transformative shifts 
that encompass the entire system and its interconnections. 

Eoh-for-Good approach focuses on this second avenue of systemic change as 
this aims to address the root causes of problems to then design lasting, sustainable 
transformations across multiple interconnected systems. 
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It entails broader and more transformative shifts that go beyond incremental 
improvements within a specific system, rethinking and restructuring the entire sys- 
tem itself, including its underlying structures, processes and relationships. This 
often involves shifts in norms, values, mindsets, policies and implementations to 
bring about comprehensive change. 

This holistic approach encourages synergy, knowledge exchange and collective 
action, driving sustainable and impactful innovation within the ecosystem. 


Actors committed to change can unlock the potential of intra-entrepreneurship, drive 
institutional transformation and create a more sustainable, competitive and inclusive 
future for all by embracing a holistic and integrated approach. 


Public institutions play a crucial role in shaping the social, economic and politi- 
cal landscape. They provide an important framework within which individuals and 
organisations operate, influencing behaviours, norms and outcomes. 


4. Human-centred design (HCD) 


o It is a people-focused approach used in design and management to 
x tackle problems by involving individuals' perspectives throughout the 
1^ X entire process of innovation. It starts with observing the problem in its 
context, brainstorming ideas from different viewpoints, conceptualising 
solutions, creating prototypes, and iteratively testing them before imple- 
menting the final solution. HCD goes beyond simply documenting perspectives; it 
actively engages collaborators, including their diverse needs, desires and view- 
points, during participatory processes. The initial stages involve immersing one- 
self in the problem and community, observing and framing the context. By 
designing for real people and their everyday realities, HCD helps identify and effi- 
ciently solve the right problems using local resources and minimal means, ensur- 
ing the seamless transition from ideas to concrete solutions. 


8For this is very interesting the techno-anthropology approach, which is an interdisciplinary 
field that explores the dynamic relationship between technology and human societies, combin- 
ing anthropological methods with technological research to examine how innovations impact 
cultures and human behaviour. In practical terms, techno-anthropology involves conducting 
empirical research to understand how technology and society intersect. This may include eth- 
nographic studies, surveys, interviews, and observations to analyse how people interact with 
technology, how it shapes their behaviours', and how cultural norms influence the adoption and 
use of technology. The insights gained from such research help inform the design, development 
and implementation of technologies that align better with human needs and values. Techno- 
anthropologists also assess the social and ethical implications of technological advancements 
to promote responsible innovation and address potential risks and challenges that arise from the 
integration of technology into everyday life. 
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5. Continuous Learning and Adaptation 


As mentioned before, a commitment to ongoing learning, flexibility and 

adaptability, will help us recognise that change is a “dynamic process 

that requires adjustments based on new information, emerging chal- 

lenges and evolving contexts. Experimentation and learning become 
key components of the transition process. We must be open to exploring 
new approaches, testing innovative solutions and learning from failures. By 
embracing a culture of experimentation, we can iterate and refine our strategies, 
adapting to rapidly changing circumstances and emerging insights. 


Embracing slow and inflexible management hampers innovation, development and 
the search for solutions to intricate problems. 


3.2.3 Principles 


O,° The leave no one behind principle means ending extreme poverty in 
all its forms and reducing inequalities among both individuals (ver- 
tical) and groups (horizontal). It entails a holistic view of the situation 
in each context that includes all persons from different backgrounds and 

sectors, prioritising and fast-tracking actions for the poorest and most marginal- 
ised people. This is known as progressive universalism [9], which aim is to create 
synergies that tend to avoid the constant marginalisation of vulnerable groups. 

With the leaving no one behind principle, the European Commission's aims to 
provide cohesive funding to all regions equally and to ensure that no region is left 
behind, as this would create a negative and stable synergy over time in the unequal 
development of the European regions. 


ffm Inclusion and diversity require creating an environment that values 
m and celebrates differences by actively seeking input from individuals 
à wu with different backgrounds, experiences and expertise. Special atten- 

tion should be paid to actively include individuals from underrepre- 
sented groups, such as women, minorities and individuals with 
disabilities. 

Inclusivity should extend beyond individual representation to encompass 
equitable access to resources, opportunities and networks. Removing systemic 
barriers and biases is crucial for ensuring that all individuals, regardless of their 
background or identity, have equal chances to participate, contribute and succeed 
within the ecosystem. 

Embracing diversity and inclusivity in all its forms ensures that the voices and 
needs of all interested parties? are considered. This entails: 


?] will avoid using the term stakeholders for its negative connotations with native communities. 
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— to establish appropriate inclusive policies and practices, targeted programmes 
and mentorship initiatives for these individuals to participate with real voice 
and agency,!° as promoted by ref. [10], 

— to engage with local communities to understanding their needs and aspirations 
which is crucial for creating sustainable and inclusive innovation ecosystems. 
Collaboration between ecosystem actors and local communities can lead to the 
development of solutions that address pressing social and environmental chal- 
lenges, ensuring that innovation benefits all members of society; 

— to entrust and restitute underrepresented groups and marginalised communities, 
leading to more informed and equitable outcomes; 

— to address systemic inequalities and barriers to entry that hinder equal partic- 
ipation and access involve identifying and dismantling structural and cultural 
barriers that disproportionately affect certain groups; 

— to raise awareness and promote cultural change, essential to address biases and 
stereotypes that limit opportunities for marginalised individuals; and 

— to leverage the playing field and providing opportunities for success. 


This is linked with the ‘i’s related to personal traits (interpersonal, intercultural, 
intersectional and intergenerational) to foster creativity, enhancing problem-solving 
capabilities, knowledge creation and more innovative decision-making processes. 


By bringing together individuals from diverse backgrounds, cultures, ages and dis- 
ciplines, individuals, organisations, communities and innovation ecosystems can tap 
into a wide range of ideas, insights, perspectives, experiences, knowledge and solu- 
tions. This way they are better equipped to enhance collaboration, attract and retain 
diverse talent and cultivate a more vibrant and resilient just sustainable change. 


From egocentric to ecocentred!! principle. To embark on this just triple 
transition, we must shift from egocentric to ecocentric behaviour. Our 
current systems often prioritise self-interest, competition and short-term 
gains. However, an ecocentric approach places the well-being of the 
planet and its inhabitants at the forefront, cultivating collaboration, collective 


10 Agency within the sustainable development approach refers to the capacity of individuals and 
communities to act, make choices and shape their own lives in pursuit of well-being. It encom- 
passes personal freedoms, empowerment and collective action for social change. It emphasises 
the removal of barriers and the provision of opportunities to enable people to exercise their 
agency and contribute to sustainable development, while also recognising the responsibility to 
consider the welfare of others and the environment. 


!! Ecocentrism is an ethical and philosophical perspective that places intrinsic value and impor- 
tance on the natural world and ecosystems. It contrasts with anthropocentrism, which prioritises 
human interests and well-being above all else. Ecocentrism considers the Earth and its ecosys- 
tems as interconnected and interdependent systems, where every component plays a vital role. It 
advocates for ecological integrity, conservation and sustainability. From an ecocentric perspec- 
tive, the well-being of the environment and all living beings, including humans, is intertwined 
and the health of ecosystems is essential for long-term survival and thriving. 
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responsibility and long-term sustainability. Individual actions (regardless of the 
actor they come from) will potentially have more excellent value and impact if 
they enter a collaborative cycle. 


Ecocentric behaviour acknowledges the interconnectedness of all living beings and 
ecosystems. It recognises that our actions have far-reaching consequences and that a 
thriving future requires a balance between human needs and planetary limits. By em- 
bracing ecocentric principles, we can drive transformative change that is regenerative, 
inclusive and socially just. 


Any initiative or programming that is launched must help at least two or more 
people to avoid falling into selfish or self-centred approaches. This means a shift 
in mentality towards more inclusive and less partial or serving only self-interest 
approaches. All living beings teach us to operate harmoniously in diversity offering 
us the opportunity to learn, grow and adapt. This perspective forces us to experiment 
with more co-creative options and the impact is felt by more fields and individuals. 


No harm principle. Linked with the previous principle, the proposed 
D progress should never harm any living being, not only for human 
beings but for all creatures in the ecosystem, taking special care of the 
environmental balance and beyond, in line with the regenerative move- 
ment: if we have the power to damage or destroying, we have also the 
possibility of restoring. This principle is particularly important to propose solu- 
tions to make this planet a better place to live in line with the emerging theoretical 
currents above mentioned (e.g. ecocentrism), which alerts on the damage we are 
doing to the biosphere in pursuit of human benefit. 
The European Commission (EC) has established the principle of no harm to the 
Recovery and Resilience Plan, thus shielding the six environmental objectives as 
dictated by art.17 of the Taxonomy Regulation. 


Win-win principle. The aim is to amplify the impact of individual 
endeavours, surpassing their isolated contributions, pooling together 
i their resources, expertise and influence to achieve collective impact. 

We are only stronger together! We need to co-dream, co-create and co-evolve 
together! (ex. The amazing experiment of massive co-creation is the EUvsVirus 


Ecocentrism promotes a holistic approach to environmental ethics, recognising the intrinsic 
value and inherent rights of non-human entities, such as plants, animals, rivers and mountains. It 
underlines the need for stewardship, responsible resource management and ecological restoration 
to maintain the balance and resilience of ecosystems. 

This perspective calls for a shift in human attitudes and behaviours towards more sustaina- 
ble and harmonious interactions with the natural world. It encourages reevaluating our relation- 
ship with nature, recognising the Earth's limits and adopting practices that promote ecological 
well-being and long-term sustainability. 
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phenomenon!”) [11]. This relationship is effective when all parties involved in 
contributing to a project or initiative find the benefits that each actor will gain from 
the situation, the product, service or intervention. 

Shared transformative agendas, outcomes and impacts need to be co-created, 
developed, implemented and continuously renegotiated and redefined with inter- 
nal and external entrepreneurs, quality agencies, policy makers, social and busi- 
ness-driven innovators, companies (SMEs and corporations) and cutting-edge 
technology centres. 

For this to happen, it is necessary to create collaborative synergies to motivate 
co-creation as a more recurrent process when planning projects. This is embodied 
in the quadruple helix dynamics of actors from the different axe involved, where 
their diverse contributions are key. 


A shared vision should be communicated in a compelling and inclusive manner, en- 
suring that all actors understand and connect with the purpose ofthe change initiative. 
It should provide a clear picture of the desired outcomes and the positive impact that 
the change will have on the institution or the innovation ecosystem, its key players and 
the broader society. A shared vision creates a sense of purpose and fosters a collective 
commitment to driving institutional transformation. 


We have provided a comprehensive exploration of the grounds that nurture sys- 
temic entrepreneurial change. By synthesising insights from influential authors 
and incorporating key concepts from various disciplines, we have uncovered a 
wealth of principles that can guide entrepreneurs in driving positive transforma- 
tion. These principles offer a solid foundation for navigating the complexities of 
entrepreneurship, encouraging innovation and creating meaningful, conscious, 
compassionate and purpose-driven impact. 

By connecting these principles to the just triple transition and the attributes of 
the common good, entrepreneurs have the opportunity to make a significant con- 
tribution. Through personal development and inner transformation, entrepreneurs 
can cultivate the self-awareness, resilience and purpose necessary to navigate the 
challenges of societal transitions. Professional development and organisational 
excellence that enable entrepreneurs to build high-performing teams and organisa- 
tions can contribute greatly to societal well-being. 

Institutional development and leadership entrust entrepreneurs to align their 
organisations' purpose with societal needs and promote a culture of trust and col- 
laboration. By doing so, entrepreneurs can drive change that is responsive to the 
broader goals of the just triple transition and the common good. Lastly, innovation 
ecosystem development and collaborative leadership allow entrepreneurs to lever- 
age the collective intelligence and resources of diverse interested parties, leading 
to transformative change on a systemic level. 


V'https://www.euvsvirus.org/. 
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As you embark on your own entrepreneurial journey, let these principles guide 
you towards becoming an agent of change. As you continue reading, you will 
uncover the *how's to it’, the navigating tool and approaches to drive positive change 
in your entrepreneurial endeavours. So, let's move forward building upon these prin- 
ciples and each one’s learnings to develop a meaningful and lasting impact. 


3.3 Long-Term Goal-Aligned Alternatives 


Always keep your vision alive and stay focused, regardless of the challenges that come 
your way, and you'll undoubtedly achieve success! 


While short-term gains and immediate results are important for the success of 
organisations and ecosystems, it is crucial to balance them with long-term sustain- 
ability. This requires several shifts from (Table 3.4): 


(a) an egocentric to an ecocentric behaviour, as explained before; 

(b) a mainly profit-driven approach to a more holistic and future-oriented per- 
spective; and 

(c) the ability to develop and uphold dedication towards long-term visions that 
are interconnected with the broader context. 


This way socio-digital innovations should prioritise the creation of shared value, 
considering the interests of all actors involved. 

Balancing short-term gains with long-term socio-economic and environmental 
inclusive sustainability, transformative dynamics necessitates: 


1. Identify and address potential trade-offs between short-term profitability 
and long-term sustainability goals. This may involve making strategic invest- 
ments, creating supportive policies and regulations and promoting a culture of 
responsible innovation; 


Table3.4 Element 5 of the compass 


Element of a compass Eoh-for-good features 

Ea x 5. Orienteering lines Strategic priorities: Key focus 
Series of parallel lines marked areas and priorities that align with 
on the floor of the housing and the vision and goals, ensuring that 
on the base plate. Correctly efforts are directed towards the 
aligning these with the north— most critical areas of change 
south lines on a map aligns your | Goals and objectives: Specific and 
orienting arrow with north measurable goals and objectives 


that outline the desired outcomes 
and milestones to be achieved 
along the journey of change 
Action plans: Detailed plans and 
initiatives that outline the specific 
actions, tasks and timelines 
needed to implement the strategy 
and drive the desired changes 
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2. 


Apply the principle of continuous learning with regular assessment of the 
impacts on the areas where we are focusing the change and bearing in mind 
the dimensions of the triple transition. This continuous learning will allow for 
adjustments and improvements to ensure the sustainability and competitiveness 
of the innovations promoted over time; 


. Continuous monitoring, evaluation and adaptation of strategies and 


initiatives; 


. Recognise the significance of circular economy principles. This seeks to 


minimise waste, optimise resource utilisation and promote the reuse, recy- 
cling and regeneration of materials. By embracing circularity, we can reduce 
environmental footprint, enhance resource efficiency and create new economic 
opportunities through innovative business models and practices. 


. Resilience building adaptive capacity and robustness within the organisation or 


the ecosystem to withstand shocks and disruptions. This includes diversifying 
the economic base, fostering innovation and technological advancement and 
promoting a culture of continuous learning and adaptation. By enhancing resil- 
ience, we will be better equipped to navigate uncertainties, seize opportunities 
and ensure long-term economic stability and prosperity; and 


. Anticipation to initiate and stimulate more disruptive co-creation processes: 


— to start acting on time and move things forward on the right direction, 

— to transform inefficient structures and processes, and unfair and unequal 
dynamics into win—win visions and actions; 

— to gain momentum to create a true culture of change where a human-cen- 
tred and planet-friendly transition can take the driving wheel of our 
actions, of our companies and of our innovation ecosystems (Table 3.5). 


Strong impact hypothesis in forecasting approach to anticipate problems in align- 
ment with the institutional, local/regional, national and international agendas 
and be ready to give solutions when needed. If we do not have a clear mission 


Table 3.5 Element 6 of the compass 


Element of a compass 


| Eoh-for-good : features 


6. Mirror 

| Let’s you see the compass face 
| and distant objects at the same 
| time (using the sight) which 


| The mirror can also double as an 
emergency signalling aid 

Sight: Can be helpful to aim 
more precisely at a distant land- 
mark, especially in open terrain 

| Magnifier: For more detailed 

| reading of map features 


| provides more accurate readings. 


| Balancing short-term gains with 


long-term sustainability in the 
processes of transition refers to 


the conscious effort of organisa- 


tions and innovation ecosystems 
to optimise immediate benefits 
while ensuring their actions align 
with long-term sustainable goals. 
It involves making strategic deci- 
sions that prioritise both short- 
term success and the preservation 
of resources, environmental stew- 
ardship and social responsibility 


for lasting positive impacts 
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Fig. 3.2 Current policies and transition management 


statement defined with forecasting and anticipation mechanisms, we will basically 
always be late in the decision-making process and in the delivery of the solutions 
to the problems identified (e.g. forward-looking research) (Fig. 3.2). 

This means installing learning feedback and feedforward loops as we move for- 
ward. It requires a collective commitment that prioritises the common good and 
works towards shared outcomes and impacts that benefit all of humanity based on 
ethical long-term perspective decision-making to: 


— make choices that promote social justice, environmental sustainability and 
inclusive economic development; 

— prioritise the common good over short-term gains; and 

— consider intergenerational equity and the preservation of natural resources. 


The forward-looking vision to just socio-economic and environmentally friendly 
sustainability is underpinned by the principle of quadruple helix collaboration, 
which involves the active involvement of government, industry, academia and 
civil society in decision-making and problem-solving. This collaborative approach 
raises knowledge exchange, cross-sectoral partnerships and co-creation of inno- 
vative solutions that address complex economic and societal challenges. It recog- 
nises that diverse perspectives and expertise are essential for driving inclusive and 
sustainable economic development. 

Living labs, as experimental environments where collaborators can co-create 
and test new ideas and solutions, play a crucial role in realising this forward-look- 
ing vision. They provide a space for open innovation, user-centric design and real- 
world experimentation, enabling the rapid prototyping and validation of innovative 
products, services and business models. Living labs promote collaboration, learn- 
ing and the integration of multiple actors in the innovation process, ensuring that 
solutions are contextually relevant and address real-world needs. 

As explained before, this forward-looking vision for the common good is 
deeply rooted in the principles of inclusion, access and agency. It recognises 
the importance of equal opportunities that entrust all members of society. This 
involves breaking down barriers to entry, promoting diversity and gender equality 
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Fig. 3.3 Amartya Sen, Martha Nussbaum and Henry Richardson,!* hosting of the conference of 
the human development and capability association (HDCA) held in September 2015 


and ensuring that marginalised communities have a voice and agency in shaping 
economic activities and decisions. By prioritising inclusion and access, ecosys- 
tems can harness the full potential of their human capital, drive social cohesion 
and nurture sustainable and equitable economic growth. 

An example of forward-looking and ambitious plan is the 2030 Agenda for 
Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs)!^ which is a comprehensive and univer- 
sal framework and roadmap that has been created to cover important issues to 
improve the population's quality of life, care for the planet and sustainable devel- 
opment. Therefore, all individuals play a fundamental role and we must explore 
the tools necessary to participate and contribute at the individual, group, institu- 
tional, community or ecosystem levels. 

The SDGs serve as a rallying point for actors committed to change, providing 
a common language, vision and set of priorities. They offer a shared understand- 
ing of the pressing issues facing humanity and provide a roadmap for collective 
action. The goals and targets guide efforts to eradicate poverty, promote prosperity, 
protect the planet and ensure peace and justice for all. 

To effectively address global challenges, the integration of the SDGs into inno- 
vation and institutional change processes is crucial. Innovation plays a vital role in 
developing sustainable solutions, while institutional change ensures that systems 
and structures support and enable the achievement of the SDGs. 


'3 Professor Senior Researcher Scholar, Kennedy Institute of Ethics, Georgetown University. 


The SDGs consist of 17 interrelated goals and 169 targets that encompass social, economic and 
environmental dimensions. 
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Integrating the SDGs into innovation processes requires a deep understanding 
of the goals and targets and their relevance to specific contexts. It involves identi- 
fying how innovation can contribute to the achievement of each goal and leverag- 
ing technologies, business models and social innovations to drive progress. 

During my Ph.D., I delved into the work of two renowned scholars, Amartya 
Sen and Martha Nussbaum, that have been decisive to the field of human develop- 
ment and the underlying principles of the United Nations.!> Their approach, com- 
monly known as the capability approach, highlights the importance of expanding 
people's freedoms and capabilities as the central goal of development. Sen and 
Nussbaum's human development approach provides a holistic perspective that 
aims to improve the well-being and quality of life for all individuals across the 
globe. By focusing on expanding people's freedoms and capabilities, promoting 
agency, inclusivity, fostering participatory decision-making and embracing envi- 
ronmental sustainability, this approach offers a valuable framework for under- 
standing and addressing global challenges [10, 12] (Fig. 3.3). 

Stay engaged as we proceed to Chap. 4, where we focus on establishing a 
culture of innovation and risk-taking to entrust individuals and organisations 
as agents of positive change. The journey continues to provide entrepreneurs in 
organisations and ecosystems with actionable insights and tools to shape a more 
resilient and adaptive future for our world. 
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Chapter 4 (R) 
Establishing a Culture of Innovation ENS 
and Risk-Taking 


Imagine if we could start preparing ourselves from a young age 
to cultivate a culture of preparedness and anticipation. 


This chapter highlights the importance of creating just and inclusive dynamics within 
organisations. Entities of different kind can tap into a broader range of perspectives, 
experiences and talents, by promoting diversity and inclusivity, leading to more 
innovative solutions. It explores how organisations can promote a culture that values 
and respects all individuals, ensuring that every voice is heard and valued in the 
pursuit of transformative goals towards the common good. 

The chapter aims to explore the multifaceted dimensions of entrepreneurship and 
how they contribute to promoting self-organisation readiness for just transformative 
change. Divided into three sections, it highlights key aspects of entrepreneurship from 
a systemic view. The sections encompass personal development and inner transfor- 
mation, promoting autonomy, creativity and developing problem-solving skills. How 
to provide resources and support to overcome barriers and resistances to innovation. 

Envision yourself motivated and trusted to put that idea in motion, with activities 
going as planned, there is positive impact beyond imagination and you are highly 
content with a job well done, network solidified and a nice future traced. Now imagine 
that this is step 1 to that scenario. Let's trace the path that helps us navigate as we go 
along. 

How flexible are institutional governing instances and leadership to promote 
processes of change? Are they able to channel both intrinsic and extrinsic innovative 
persons and ideas and encourage continuous learning and personal and professional 
growth? 

How to prepare to nurture and channel intra and entrepreneurship? 

Establishing a culture of innovation and risk-taking within an organisation yields 
numerous benefits in the context of addressing the process of change. Firstly, such 
a culture promotes creativity and forward thinking, inspiring employees to generate 
novel ideas and approaches. This leads to the development of innovative products, 
services and solutions, thereby enhancing the organisation’s competitive advantage 
in the market. 
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Secondly, raising a culture of innovation and risk-taking cultivates a mindset that 
embraces experimentation and learning from failures. By motivating employees to 
take calculated risks and view failures as valuable learning opportunities, organisa- 
tions can foster a culture of continuous improvement and adaptability. This enables 
them to navigate through dynamic and unpredictable environments more effectively, 
as they can quickly respond and adapt to changing circumstances. 

Through open and inclusive processes, organisations demonstrate their commit- 
ment to fairness, accountability and shared goals. Transparency builds trust among 
all interested parties, fostering a collaborative culture where individuals feel safe to 
take calculated risks and experiment with new ideas. 

A culture of innovation and risk-taking enhances employee engagement and satis- 
faction. It entrusts individuals by providing them with the freedom to explore new 
ideas and make meaningful contributions, thereby increasing their sense of ownership 
and fulfilment in their work. 

The question of *Who does the things?' is crucial. Plans require individuals to put 
them into action and changes rely on people to embody them. 


Let's remember that people and their relationships are the core of any strategy. 
Motivating and mobilising committed innovators is essential for driving 
institutional or systemic change. 


Strategic plans without a clear understanding of who will execute them often end 
up being too idealistic. In fact, many plans fail because of the mediocre efforts of 
those responsible for implementing them. Thus, the importance of talent develop- 
ment, attraction and retention and of nurturing a culture of innovation, creativity 
and intra-entrepreneurship. When institutions support and entrust individuals and 
provide opportunities for fulfilling careers, motivation and intra-entrepreneurship is 
triggered, and the chances to deliver more and better results are enhanced. 

Nurturing innovation, intrapreneurship and agility within organisations tap into 
the creative potential of employees unleashing a rich pool of ideas and experiences. 
This culture of innovation and risk-taking becomes a catalyst for organisational 
change and improvement and it can be cultivated by: 


(a) entrusting and supporting intrapreneurs which can lead to continuous improve- 
ment of processes, the development of new products and services and the drive 
of growth, competitiveness and value; and 

(b) bringing together individuals from various backgrounds, expertise and perspec- 
tives. This diversity of thought cultivates an environment that values and 
encourages innovation. 


When interested parties feel heard and entrusted to contribute, they are more likely 
to take risks, propose new ideas and challenge conventional thinking. 
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Resistance to change and risk aversion can hinder the development of intra- 
entrepreneurship within organisations. 


4.1 Fostering Intra-entrepreneurship for Individuals 
to Become Agents of Change 


Creating a culture that values and encourages creativity is essential for 
individuals to unleash their innovative potential. This can be achieved by: 


* promoting entrepreneurship, open communication, diverse perspectives and 
experimentation; 

e motivating individuals to think outside the box; 

e challenging conventional wisdom and 

e generating new ideas. 


Entrepreneurship goes beyond the traditional understanding of starting a business. 
It encompasses a mindset and approach that promotes innovation, creativity and 
taking initiative from the individual to the systems level. It involves: 


e embracing uncertainty; 
* leveraging opportunities and 
e adapting to dynamic environments. 


By promoting entrepreneurship, we can challenge and rethink the fundamen- 
tals of how current systems and structures operate, paving the way for new 
paradigms and possibilities and a sense of creativity that stimulates innovation 
within the organisation. 


Organisations can keep individuals motivated and channel their maximum poten- 
tial along their personal and professional careers by nurturing an environment that 
values and nurtures each individuals' qualities. 
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4.2 The Role of Leadership in Cultivating 
Intra-entrepreneurship 


Leadership plays a pivotal role in enabling entrepreneurship and self-organisation. 
Inclusive-driven and compassionate leaders can ensure that the benefits of systems 
innovation are accessible to all through the promotion of a shared language and the 
encouragement of active participation. 

These leaders inspire and motivate others, provide guidance and support and a 
collaborative work culture. They create an environment where individuals are encour- 
aged to take risks, think creatively and contribute their ideas towards system-level 
change. 

Lead by example plays a crucial role for leaders who should demonstrate these 
qualities themselves. They inspire and motivate individuals to suit these qualities in 
their own personal and professional growth. 

Constructive regular feedback and recognition is essential for maintaining 
motivation and channelling the potential of each actor. Individuals provided with 
insights into their strengths and areas for improvement are enabled to grow and 
develop further. Recognition of achievements and milestones, whether through 
formal rewards or informal appreciation, reinforces individuals' motivation and 
boosts their confidence in their abilities. 

Providing employees with the freedom and a certain level of autonomy to 
explore new ideas and solutions is vital for cultivating intra-entrepreneurship. 
Organisations can promote autonomy by allowing individuals to have ownership 
and responsibility over their projects and tasks, granting them with: 


(a) the necessary resources, 

(b) decision-making authority, 

(c) skill development, 

(d) problem-solving capabilities and 
(e) innovative thinking. 


Providing clear goals and objectives, but at the same time, allowing flexibility in 
how these are achieved, help individuals exercise their autonomy and make deci- 
sions that align with their strengths and interests. This sense of own control entrusts 
individuals’ motivation, as they feel valued within the organisation. 

One key aspect of promoting entrepreneurship is personal development and 
inner transformation. Entrepreneurs that cultivate self-awareness are more prompt 
to explore their purpose and passions. This inner growth enables navigating chal- 
lenges, managing ambiguity, developing resilience and staying motivated. It nurtures 
a sense of purpose that aligns with the larger goals (Fig. 4.1). 
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Fig. 4.1 Full moon night at 
Serignan Plage (own picture) 


Practising meditation, self-reflection and mindfulness has been instrumental in 


my growth as a person and as a leader. Among many others, two books, “The Power 
of Now”; and “A New Earth” (Tolle 2004; 2006)!, have supported my personal 
maturing process as a person and as a professional and leader. These books highlight 
the need for conscious awareness and the cultivation of presence in our daily lives. 
By taking the time to cultivate a calm and focused mind; I have: 


learned the importance of embracing the present and letting go of past regrets or 
future anxieties; 

developed inner stillness, which in turn has brought about clarity and insight in 
decision-making processes; 

nurtured a balanced and motivated inner state, which has had a positive impact 
on my ability to navigate challenges with resilience; and 

taught me the importance of being in tune with my own emotions and thoughts. 


This self-awareness has not only helped me understand myself better but has also 
enhanced my ability to empathise with others. 


As a leader, these skills have been invaluable in building strong relationships and 


fostering a positive and collaborative work environment. Furthermore, I have found 
that I am better equipped to handle stressful situations and make sound decisions. 


1 Tolle's concepts are rooted in personal development and inner transformation. 
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4.3 Creating Intra and Entrepreneurial Just and Inclusive 
Dynamics 


Intrapreneurs are individuals who possess an entrepreneurial mindset and drive inno- 
vation within the corporate environment. However, they often face various challenges 
and roadblocks that can hinder their efforts. 

Intrapreneurs need an organisational culture that encourages risk-taking 
and experimentation. This can be achieved by cultivating a safe environment 
where failures are viewed as learning opportunities rather than setbacks. Entrusting 
intrapreneurs to test and iterate their ideas without fear of punishment or negative 
consequences enables them to overcome resistance and push boundaries. 

By nurturing a supportive and inclusive environment, entrepreneurs can be 
entrusted to lead innovations and teams to contribute their unique talents and perspec- 
tives. This is vital for driving innovative solutions and achieving organisational and 
ecosystem readiness. 


Leaders in charge of the processes of change need to create a vision for the 
future that considers the interests of all involved and concerned actors [3]. This 
entails: 


— promoting trust and multi-actor and multi-level relationships; 

— developing a strategy that approaches that vision; 

— enlisting the support of the critical centres of power to achieve it and 

— incentivising the people whose actions are essential to implement the 
strategy. 


Organisations should invest in providing continuous learning and relevant devel- 
opment and training programmes, specific to entrepreneurship, innovation manage- 
ment and leadership workshops and resources that enable individuals to acquire new 
knowledge, develop critical thinking abilities, and enhance problem-solving tech- 
niques to overcome barriers, communicate their ideas effectively and drive change 
within the organisation. This equips them with the skills needed to tackle complex 
challenges. 

Cultivating a growth mindset stresses the belief that skills and abilities can 
be developed through continuous learning and perseverance. This is essential for 
encouraging a culture that embraces challenges. Individuals are more likely to take 
risks, think creatively and persist in problem-solving endeavours when failures are 
seen as opportunities for learning and effort and resilience is valued. 

Intrapreneurs can greatly benefit from the guidance and mentorship of experi- 
enced individuals within the organisation. Establishing mentorship programmes 
where seasoned entrepreneurs or executives provide guidance, advice and support 
can help intrapreneurs navigate challenges, gain insights and refine their ideas. 
Mentors can provide valuable feedback, open doors to networks and offer insights 
on navigating organisational politics. 
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One key aspect for organisations, intrapreneurs and ecosystems is investment 
and securing the necessary allocation of resources, including financial, human 
and technological to facilitate the necessary changes: 


— to develop and implement innovative ideas and 
— to support the implementation of the strategy. 


Organisations should provide mentorship and establish dedicated funding mecha- 
nisms, including financial (such as innovation funds or venture capital funds), human 
and technological resources, specifically allocated to support the implementation of 
the strategy and the development of intrapreneurial initiatives. This support will 
enable intrapreneurs to overcome financial barriers, navigate challenges, pursue 
their ideas with confidence and facilitate the necessary changes. Linked with this 
are two important issues: 


1. The first one deals with a mindset shift to manage the availability or constraints 

of time and resources. 
In general, we are used to driving by short-term approaches (e.g. policies, 
projects, initiatives or products). In many cases, we still do not have the mech- 
anisms or the capacity and resources to make long-term investments and robust 
monitoring beyond the project life cycle, the annual financial report, the four-year 
political cycle, etc.; 

2. The second one is predictability. The question that raises is how can we predict the 
long-term impact of a policy, an initiative, a project, a product or a service? In fact, 
if we had to explain the uses or impacts in the long run of innovations (research 
results, products, services, etc.), we would be in real trouble. We can use examples 
such as Edison's experiments. The transformation of the phonograph from a 
simple dictation machine to a popular music playback device demonstrated how 
an invention can take on a life of its own and be adapted in ways that its original 
creator may not have anticipated. Edison's initial vision for the phonograph was 
limited to its practical applications, but its eventual impact on the music industry 
and entertainment culture far exceeded those expectations. 


Incentivising: recognising and rewarding intra and entrepreneurial efforts 
is crucial to motivate and reinforce positive behaviour. Publicly acknowledging 
and celebrating the achievements of intrapreneurs creates a culture that values and 
supports their initiatives. Rewards can take various forms, including financial incen- 
tives, promotions or career development opportunities. Recognising and rewarding 
intrapreneurs not only motivates them but also sends a clear signal to the rest of the 
organisation that innovative thinking is valued and supported. 

The first step is to define clear criteria for recognising and rewarding initiatives. 
These criteria should align with the organisation's goals, values and strategic priori- 
ties. An evaluation process should be established to assess the initiatives against the 
defined criteria. This process can involve a combination of quantitative and qualita- 
tive measures, such as financial impact, market potential, creativity, collaboration, 
sustainability and societal and environmental impacts. By establishing clear criteria 
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and a transparent evaluation process, employees have a clear understanding of what 
is expected and how their initiatives will be assessed. 

Financial incentives can also be an effective way to recognise and reward 
entrepreneurial initiatives. Linking financial rewards to the success of the initiative 
motivates employees to take risks and drive results. Examples of tangible financial 
incentives include performance-based bonuses, grants for innovation projects or seed 
funding for entrepreneurial ventures within the organisation, profit-sharing or equity 
stakes in the venture. 

Non-financial recognition is equally important in acknowledging and rewarding 
entrepreneurial initiatives. This can take various forms, such as public recognition, 
certificates, awards or promotion opportunities. This can be channelled through 
publicly acknowledging employees' efforts through company-wide announcements, 
internal newsletters or dedicated events. These create a sense of pride and foster a 
culture of recognition. Other forms of non-financial reward are providing oppor- 
tunities for professional development, mentorship or leadership roles within the 
organisation. 

Innovation challenges and competitions are powerful recognition ways as these 
initiatives boost employees to think creatively and come up with innovative solutions 
to specific problems or opportunities. Examples include hackathons, idea pitches or 
innovation tournaments where individuals or teams compete to develop the most 
promising ideas. Winners can be rewarded with financial incentives, recognition or 
the opportunity to develop their ideas further within the organisation. 

Training programmes, conferences, workshops or educational resources are also 
strong recognising opportunities, they build up on the employees' professional 
development, enhancing their skills to support their entrepreneurial aspirations. For 
example, organisations can sponsor employees to attend innovation-focused confer- 
ences, provide access to online courses on entrepreneurship or facilitate participation 
in industry events and networking opportunities. 


Recognising and rewarding entrepreneurial initiatives goes beyond incen- 
tives and recognition. It also involves creating a supportive environment 
that provides the necessary resources and infrastructure for individuals to 
pursue their entrepreneurial ideas. This can include dedicated innovation labs, 
access to mentors and experts, collaboration spaces and technological tools. A 
conducive environment enables individuals to take risks, experiment and drive 
their initiatives forward. 


One example of recognising and rewarding entrepreneurial initiatives is Google's 
‘20% time’ policy, where employees are prompted to spend 20% of their working time 
on side projects and innovative ideas. This initiative has resulted in the development 
of successful products such as Gmail and Google Maps, providing employees with 
recognition and opportunities for career advancement. 
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Another example is the ‘Innovation Awards’ programme by International Business 
Machines Corporation (IBM), which recognises and rewards employees who have 
made significant contributions to innovation within the company. The programme 
includes financial rewards, public recognition and the opportunity to present their 
work to senior executives. 

Building networks and encouraging collaboration are essential for 
intrapreneurs to leverage collective intelligence, collaborate and learn from each 
other. Establishing communities of practice, cross-functional teams, innovation 
labs, interdisciplinary and intersectoral platforms or innovation forums allows 
intrapreneurs to connect with like-minded colleagues, share knowledge, exchange 
ideas and leverage diverse perspectives. Collaboration can lead to the emergence of 
innovative solutions. 


When employees are confident that their contributions will be valued and 
supported, they are more likely to embrace innovation and drive organisational 
change towards the common good. 


As we proceed to the next chapter, we will delve into the driving forces of 
system-wide transformative governance. We will explore collaborative elements 
and innovative co-creation vortices that start with an ‘i’, maximising the impact of 
multi-level and multi-agent governance processes. Our journey continues, encour- 
aging entrepreneurs to become change agents in cultivating resilient and adaptive 
governance for the future. 
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Open Access This chapter is licensed under the terms of the Creative Commons Attribution 4.0 
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Chapter 5 A) 
Driving Systemic and Multi-level ES 
Transformative Governance 


...matchmaking, creating bonding, networking... 
Let's embark on transformative, holistic and impactful innovation journeys! 


This chapter explores how transformative governance can continually evolve and 
improve, ensuring that it remains responsive to the ever-changing challenges of 
the future. It underlines the value of continuous learning and innovation within 
multi-level and multi-agent governance processes. Organisations and innova- 
tion ecosystems can maximise their collective wisdom, leading to more effective 
and adaptive governance through knowledge sharing and cultivating a culture of 
openness. 


We aim to get the involvement of more partners working towards the common good, 
so that we, individuals, companies, entities and ecosystems can navigate innovation 
futures with a greater sense of credibility and a broader base of support. 


Institutions and/or individuals! address issues differently, to different extents, 

lengths or depths. This depends on their nature, scope and features (large or small 
companies; public or private entities), vision, mission and strategic plans, interest 
and specific needs, resources, etc. 
An enthralling highlight of this chapter is our exploration of the multidimensional 
co-creation vortices of transition—a collection of more than 20 dimensions, all 
starting with the letter ‘i’. Through the creative interaction of these dimensions, we 
gain insight into the diverse facets of transformative change, shedding light on the 
intricate nature of transitions. 

Let's start by presenting the needed collaborative dimensions and dynamics. 


! SMEs, larger companies, universities, RTOs, public bodies, civil society organisations, founda- 
tions, and citizens, professionals, entrepreneurs, patients, etc. 
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5.1 An Overview of the Multi-i Collaborations 
for Transition—20+ Dimensions that Start with An ‘i’ 


In this fascinating exploration, the following figure presents an overview of the 
diverse dimensions of transformative change, each denoted by an ‘1’. These offer 
a holistic perspective, encompassing various facets of transition and fostering a 
deeper understanding of the complexities at hand. 

The figure graphically illustrates a synthesis of the main elements and dynam- 
ics that we have been testing and experimenting in the last 20 years to promote 
change and governance processes in organisations, ecosystems and shared agen- 
das. This will be explained along the chapter sections (Fig. 5.1). 

These over 20+ elements that start with an ‘i’ intertwine as follows: 


— 3 fundamental elements: innovation, inclusion and impact transversally tackled 
along the book as they underlie and guide the transition paths and the processes 
of change; 

— 10 collaborative ‘i’s: interpersonal, intercultural, intersectional, intergenera- 
tional, interdisciplinary, interhelix, intersectoral, intra and interinstitutional, 
interregional and international; 

— 9 ‘i’s that represent the different phases of the process of change: from the ini- 
tial idea to the ideation, intuiting, inspiring, integrating, interpreting and institu- 
tionalising. With investing and incentivising as important dimensions to reward 
and boost innovation and entrepreneurship. 


How does it work? 

Ad hoc in-house and in-context co-creative processes are designed and trig- 
gered by activating different (up to 20+) interrelated dimensions that start 
with an ‘i’, hence its *multi-i' collaborative nature: interpersonal, interinsti- 
tutional, interdisciplinary. 


For a systemic process of change in organisations and ecosystems to occur, several 
elements need to be integrated in a cohesive and interconnected manner. 


1. The effective deployment of multi-level innovative governance implementa- 
tion and deployment dynamics and methodologies which guide the collabo- 
rative process and nurture the practical realisation of innovative solutions. 

2. The grounding principles and shared visions explained in Chap. 3. This 
derives from the combination of collaborative efforts 10 Collaborative 
i’s through which individuals exchange ideas, share experiences and work 
together on projects. These enable interaction and co-creation within organisa- 
tions and ecosystems and create opportunities for collective problem-solving, 
enhancing creativity and allowing individuals to learn from one another and 
leverage collective intelligence. Engagement should go beyond information 
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dissemination and consultation, striving for active participation, entrusting 
actors and fostering lifelong learning and capacity building. 

3. The socio-digital innovations that provide the socio-technical backbone for 

the multi-level governance process of change. These refer to the digital plat- 
forms, technological systems and networks that provide the necessary founda- 
tion for innovation and collaboration. Collaboration and co-creation platforms 
facilitate dialogue, coordination and joint decision-making, enabling collabora- 
tors to align their efforts and amplify their impact. 
They enable the seamless exchange of information, resources and ideas among 
different actors, facilitating co-creation, knowledge sharing, problem-solving 
the investment and adequate allocation of resources which secure sustainability 
and boost innovative ideas to thrive. 


5.2 The Deployment of Multi-level Innovative 
Governance Dynamics—The 10 Collaborative 
Elements that Start with An ‘i’ 


The Eoh-for-Good collaborative dynamics revolves around 10 collaborative ele- 
ments that start with an ‘i’, such as interpersonal connections, intercultural dia- 
logue, interdisciplinary collaboration, intersectoral partnerships, etc. 

Multi-i collaboration means the coming together of different people, organisations 
and actors to understand and solve complex problems in a more collaborative and 
mutually beneficial manner. Win—win relationships bring together diverse perspectives, 
knowledge and skills increasing effectiveness, efficiency, quality and sustainability. 


Collaboration promotes inclusive decision-making, collective ownership and shared 
responsibility leading to fairer outcomes and positive impacts. Through collaboration 
and co-creation among diverse interested parties we can establish a more comprehen- 
sive and negotiated collective vision by involving all relevant actors. This ensures that 
the deployment process considers the perspectives and needs of all actors involved. 


Actively involving and consulting with interested parties, affected commu- 
nities and marginalised people or at risk of exclusion from the outset is crucial 
for meaningful engagement of actors fair deployment and positive impacts 
throughout the innovation process. Collaboration and knowledge sharing 
among individuals with diverse backgrounds and expertise can lead to innova- 
tive problem-solving approaches. 

It involves translating ideas and concepts into tangible actions, products or 
services that can create potential real-world positive impact. Implementation and 
deployment require new collaborative governing mechanisms to align shared goals 
and strategies, coordinated efforts and resource allocation across the different col- 
laborators in the transformative innovation path 
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Fig. 5.2 The 10 collaborative ‘i’s 


Drawing on a collective intelligence, that aligns and negotiates different needs, 
interests, rhythms, etc., they can lead to: 


— transformative change that benefits the common good, 

— enhances coordination, problem-solving capabilities and innovation, 
— reduction of duplication of effort, and 

— amore unified voice. 


When interested parties collaborate and share their expertise, background, 
best practices and lessons learned. They generate novel approaches to complex 
challenges. 

Effective collaboration is more likely to occur when participants have a clearly 
stated purpose based on shared values and interests. It is essential to recognise that 
the partners involved often value different things. The goal of collaborative work 
is to find common ground and generate collective action to improve the quality of 
the work. With an increased capacity to solve complex societal problems, multi-i 
collaborations can lead to significant and sustainable change.” 

By consciously integrating these elements, combined in different ways and 
depths into the innovation processes within institutions and ecosystems actors com- 
mitted to change can create synergistic and transformative governance dynamics. 

These ten collaborative ‘i’ dimensions can be sorted out according to three 
attributes: (a) personal traits, (b) points of view, fields of study and sectors of appli- 
cation and (c) multi-layers of collaboration, as portrayed in the table (Fig. 5.2): 

These co-operations facilitate: 


? Definition provided by the Arctic Institute of Community-Based Research (AICBR). 
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— building trust and establishment of closer bonds which are the grounds for 
interpersonal, interdepartamental, intersectoral, collaborations, exchange and 
proliferation of knowledge, ideas, points of view, interests, methodologies, ini- 
tiatives, projects, products or services; 

— promoting networking and communities of practice that provide a collective 
and learning platform for problem-solving, enable the identification of shared 
priorities, and the development of joint initiatives; 

— entrepreneurship training, support programmes, access to funding, networking 
events and mentorship programmes that address the unique challenges faced by 
these groups; 

— the mobilisation and sharing of resources and efforts to achieve common goals; 

— stakeholder consultations, public forums and/or the establishment of advisory 
groups that represent diverse interests and 

— finally, assembling initiatives to leverage the power of collaboration in driving 
meaningful and sustainable change. 


Diverse perspectives and expertise are essential for generating innovative ideas, 
ensuring accountability and fostering ownership of the transformation agenda. 
These are briefly explained below: 


According to Personal Traits 


Interpersonal 

An interpersonal relationship [1] refers to a strong partnership between 
people working on the same project or organisation. Partners working 
together must share a special bond to deliver their best. People must be 
honest with each other for a healthy interpersonal dynamic and, ultimately, a just 
positive workplace environment. In an organisation: on the one hand, non-existent 
professional friendship has negative impacts because it would create a one-brain 
decision situation, invite monotony and lack of collaboration would reduce per- 
formance. On the other hand, if there is a friendly atmosphere, it would create a 
direct impact on the organisational culture. 

Interpersonal intelligence [2] is the ability to relate well to others and manage 
relationships. It can be seen as the ability to communicate and understand and 
interact effectively with others. It can also be seen as the ability to recognise dis- 
tinctions between other people, react appropriately to their needs, understand their 
actions and feelings and appreciate such perspectives with empathy. 

Interpersonal relations happen when we generate relationships of trust, hon- 
esty and respect among people. These are crucial to build and maintain inter- 
personal relationships in any given context or endeavour. When in place, their 
positive effects have a supportive impact on the atmosphere and morale of individ- 
uals. Interpersonal relations? and bonding between individuals help raise mutual 


3 Available at https://retos-operaciones-logistica.eae.es/las-habilidades-interpersonales-y-la-selec- 
cion-de-personal/. 
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knowledge, build trust, higher levels of engagement and a self or group-motivating 
performance drive. Many differences can arise in a collaborative environment, so 
maintaining healthy relationships and fluid communication between colleagues is 
vital to a group’s functioning. 

Elements such as empathy,‘ affinity? and commitment? must be embraced 
in organisations that aim to have good results from their work teams to be 
able to enhance social energy. 


Intercultural 
Intercultural relations happen when we interact and collaborate with 
people from different cultures and cultural diversity comes into play. 

Crucial in this dimension are the elements of intercultural literacy and 
intercultural communication. Several authors have attempted to define intercul- 
tural communication which refers to communication between people of different 
cultures [3: 28]. Intercultural communication is a symbolic, interpretative, transac- 
tional and contextual process in which people from different cultures create shared 
meanings [4: 46]. Intercultural communication refers to the effects on commu- 
nicative behaviour when different cultures interact together. 

Coaching services allow sharing concerns and problems and help resolve the 
cultural dilemmas’ that arise in the collaboration. 

This collaboration happens when people from different cultural backgrounds 
come together, adapting the rules of operation and the ways of working together. 
Depending on the cultural background, there are different modus operandi, based 
on subtle differences [5] going beyond superficial behaviours to understand the 
various underlying assumptions. 

Leaders appreciate other points of view by delving into the different layers 
of culture and identifying the most important dimensions of the cultural frame- 
works involved, they can broaden their perspective capitalising on differences and 
enhancing enrichment. Intercultural collaboration aims to establish and sustain 
intercultural dialogues and two-way relations of mutual appreciation. 

Overcoming differences can lead to business success and joint ways forward. 
Honest and respectful conversations and forms of collaboration of mutual interest 
are based on recognising the diversity of contexts and practices [6]. 


^Empathy is the cognitive ability to perceive another individual's feelings in an everyday context. 
It is also a feeling of affective involvement of one person that affects another. 


5Affinity alludes to the attraction or suitability of characters, opinions, tastes or other circum- 
stances between two or more people. 


6 Commitment refers to responsibility. A committed worker is a person who is involved in his 
work and when given the opportunity, acts in a way that goes beyond their own interest. 


Thttps://interculturalcollaborations.com/. Accessed on 20 June 2023. 
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©) Intersectional: Leveraging diversity and inclusivity 
© i © Inclusive dynamics provide equal opportunities for all individuals, irre- 
(f spective of gender, race or socio-economic background. Diversity and 

inclusivity are essential for nurturing entrepreneurship and building 
more robust self-organised emerging systems. By embracing diverse perspectives, 
experiences and backgrounds, entrepreneurs can unlock a wealth of innovative 
ideas and approaches to contribute to and benefit from systemic innovation. This 
requires breaking down barriers and promoting collaboration among different key 
players, including government, academia, businesses and civil society. 

The Oxford Dictionary defines intersectionality® as ‘the interconnected nature 
of social categorisations such as race, class and gender, regarded as creating over- 
lapping and interdependent systems of discrimination or disadvantage’ [8, 9]. 
Intersectionality is the acknowledgement that everyone has their own unique expe- 
riences of discrimination and oppression and we must consider everything and 
anything that can exclude people—gender, race, class, sexual orientation, physical 
ability, etc. This is invaluable for understanding why equity and inclusion must be 
prioritised. 

We all have multiple and diverse identities that cannot be disentangled from 
each other: they all come together to define who we are and how we understand 
and interpret the world. 

Bringing different visions to a socio-digital innovation process and/or part- 
nership is invaluable for an ethical and egalitarian starting point. SDG 5 related 
targets advocate for equality for women and girls so that they have the same 
opportunities and guarantees for personal and professional development at all 
stages of their lives as men, breaking down structures that downturn them. 

The European Commission published the report Approaches to include gender 
equality in research and innovation (R&I) to enable all talents to reach their full- 
est potential so they can contribute to ground-breaking R&I, regardless of their 
personal or social background. This is underlined in the EU Pact for R&I, which 
sets gender equality and equal opportunities for all as one of its core principles. 
To promote diversity in R&I and open its gender policy to intersections with other 
social characteristics, such as ethnicity, disability and sexual orientation.? The EC 
supports the development of inclusive gender equality plans (GEPs) and policies 


*First coined by law professor and civil rights activist, Kimberlé Crenshaw back in 1989, inter- 
sectionality was added to the Oxford Dictionary in 2015 with its importance increasingly being 
recognised in the world of women’s rights [7]. The term was developed to articulate how black 
women experienced sexism differently from white women and racism from black men. 


° Article 2 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights: Everyone is entitled to all the 
rights and freedoms outlined in this Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as 
race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or another opinion, national or social ori- 
gin, property, birth or another status. Available at  https://www.un.org/en/about-us/ 
universal-declaration-of-human-rights. 
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in line with the 2020 Communication on the new European Research Area (ERA) 
and ERA Policy Agenda 2022-2024 


Intersectional coalition building is critical to the success of diversity and inclusion ef- 
forts. Mutual support will allow for broader reach, wider impact and stronger relation- 
ships that can raise future opportunities for innovation and partnership. 


Some of the potential benefits of intersectional collaboration are: 


— boosting higher impact with fewer resources and a more efficient use of time 
by pooling resources and supporting each other's initiatives, greater impact is 
achieved; 

— increased engagement and visibility through the collaboration across groups 
which amplifies the reach of initiatives and the exposure to learn more and 
engage; 

— easier to gain community buy-in by increasing diverse representation, participa- 
tion and engagement, highlighting the collaboration between groups and com- 
munities' throughout the innovation life cycle and 

— inter and cross-group alignment and solidarity. 


To properly address intersectional collaborations, some examples of indicators 
are 


— Gender Equality Index and Diversity: https://eige.europa.eu/gender-equality- 
index/2022 

— Non-discrimination/Inclusion: High Level Group on Non-Discrimination, 
Equality and Diversity. 


o Intergenerational 
9 a This dimension is about treating everyone fairly, regardless of their 
9 age. It means avoiding age discrimination, whether someone is young, 

older or anywhere in between. The aim is to promote equality for peo- 
ple of all ages. Intergenerational relationships [10] typically focus on sharing 
knowledge, cultural norms and traditions, reciprocal care, support and resource 
sharing. 

Current socio-economic and demographic trends are challenging intergener- 
ational relationships.!? Intergenerational approaches have the potential to address 
many social development priorities, such as the building of active communities 
(e.g., revitalising public infrastructure through community-based projects), promot- 
ing responsible citizenship, as well as addressing inequality and social exclusion. 


"The 2009 UN International Experts Group meeting on ‘Family Policy in a Changing World: 
Promoting Social Protection and Intergenerational Solidarity’ recommended building partner- 
ships and cooperation between youth and older persons organisations [11]. 
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Fundamentally, organisations that take the time to understand intergenerational 
dynamics can develop a solid plan to pass the baton smoothly, from generation to 
generation, without losing all the knowledge, wisdom and experience accumulated 
over the years, and combined with the inputs, skills and better adaptation to the 
technologies of the new generations. 

However, this intergenerational collaboration in which all actors can express 
their voice and agency [12] would not be possible with an isolated and compart- 
mentalised approach. Instead, these efforts can only be achieved through collabo- 
rative, inclusive processes and concrete actions. 

To understand how important, it is to foster intergenerational collaboration, we 
must refer to ageism, a concept described by the United Nations as stereotyping 
(how we think), prejudice (how we feel) and discrimination (how we act) towards 
others or oneself based on age. The latest United Nations report!! on ageism [13] 
shows that one in two people in the world has ageist attitudes, which impover- 
ishes the physical and mental health of older adults and reduces their quality of 
life, costing society billions each year with endless consequences for the people 
concerned and society at large. 

Intergenerational collaboration? occurs when intergenerational projects or 
activities are purposefully planned to include one, or several aims and outcomes 
across the generations (e.g., all participants participating with equal treatment, 
respect and taking into consideration their needs, level of experience, skills, values 
and knowledge). '? This collaboration can occur in a formal, non-formal or infor- 
mal setting. 

Promoting innovation through a participatory intergenerational process 
gives an active role to people from all ages to influence, adjust, test, uptake, 
etc. innovation in real time, by being part of the process. 


According to Different Points of View, Fields of Study and Sectors of Applica- 
tion 


A0 Interdisciplinary 
Interdisciplinary relations occur when we recognise that solving com- 
Ht én plex problems requires integrating methodologies, ideas, concepts and 
approaches from different disciplines. By engaging in dialogue and 
collaboration, we can approach information processing and idea generation from 
fresh perspectives, leading to innovative and impactful outcomes. 


!! Available at Global report on ageism. 


The European Network of Intergenerational Learning (ENIL) defines Intergenerational 
Learning as ‘A learning partnership based on reciprocity and mutuality involving people of dif- 
ferent ages where the generations work together to gain skills, values and knowledge" [14]. 

13 An example is the role of Eurochild in nurturing collaborative processes that advocate for chil- 
dren's rights and well-being to be at the centre of policy-making. Children and youth participa- 
tion entrust the young generation who is given agency and an opportunity to be heard. 
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Despite 40 years of ongoing debate and the lack of clear definitions and termi- 
nology [15, 16], we can operationalise interdisciplinary as an activity that involves 
integrating knowledge, theories or methods from diverse fields, resulting in holis- 
tic and systemic solutions [17]. 

Interdisciplinary collaboration, as highlighted by [18], is a complex phenom- 
enon where professionals from various fields come together to achieve common 
goals [19]. 

Multidisciplinary can be seen as a juxtaposition of disciplinary components, 
while transdisciplinarity involves integrating interdisciplinary approaches with the 
engagement of non-academic actors in the research process, addressing the ‘appli- 
cability gap’ [15, 20]. 

In fields like engineering, psychology, economics and biology, addressing 
complex problems such as global warming requires collaboration among diverse 
disciplines. Collaboration enables researchers to step out of their comfort zones, 
promoting personal and organisational growth. 

Interdisciplinary collaboration brings fresh perspectives and sparks innova- 
tive thinking, leading to new research and innovation breakthroughs. Its applica- 
tion in projects raises valuable learning, incorporating unexplored viewpoints for 
enhanced outcomes and creative processes. 

Recognising the significance of interdisciplinarity, universities are increasingly 
adopting it as a fundamental approach to optimise results [21].'* This includes 
explicit commitments in strategic plans, sustained support for interdisciplinary 
education, recognition of interdisciplinary expertise and improved evaluation of 
interdisciplinary research and teaching. 

By establishing mechanisms that encourage interdisciplinarity, especially 
for early-career researchers, we can unlock its potential for significant positive 
change. 

The application of interdisciplinary collaboration in projects can yield val- 
uable innovation paths, leading to enhanced outcomes by incorporating new 
and unexplored perspectives. Such collaboration generates synergies for crea- 
tive processes, communication and paradigm shifts. 


32 Interhelix (quadruple or n-helix) 
Ce Quadruple helix collaboration encompasses the active involvement 


ie of academia, industry, government and civil society. It has emerged 
as a transformative approach to innovation and societal development 
recognising: 


— that effective solutions to complex challenges require the collective intelli- 
gence, resources and perspectives of multiple collaborators; and 


14 Advocate for entrusting interdisciplinary research centres, creating opportunities for junior 
researchers and gaining recognition and support from national and European research funders to 
promote transdisciplinary commitment and impact. 
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— that innovation and societal progress require the synergistic efforts of multiple 
key players, each bringing their unique perspectives, knowledge and resources 
to the table. 


The quadruple helix approach promotes a transdisciplinary and participatory 
approach to problem-solving, driving innovation through cross-sectoral collabo- 
ration. Quadruple or n-helix collaborative approaches enable interested parties to 
pool resources and expertise, exerting influence on policy-making processes and 
advocating for necessary reforms. 

Within this dimension, living labs have gained prominence as collaborative 
spaces where key players come together to co-create, test, and implement inno- 
vative solutions. Living labs serve as real-world environments, allowing for the 
experimentation and validation of ideas in diverse contexts. They enable end-us- 
ers to actively participate in the innovation process, ensuring that solutions are 
user-centric and address real needs. 

The evolution of living labs has led to the emergence of a new generation char- 
acterised by a networked structure. Rather than operating as standalone entities, 
these living labs form interconnected networks, sharing knowledge, resources and 
best practices. This networked approach promotes cross-pollination of ideas and 
facilitates the scaling and dissemination of successful solutions. 

The networked structure of the new generation of living labs aligns well with 
this vision, as it promotes collaboration and knowledge exchange across different 
regions and domains. It facilitates the creation of a vibrant ecosystem where inter- 
ested parties can collectively work towards achieving the triple transition goals, 
sharing experiences and leveraging each other’s strengths. 


D 
Z 


Intersectoral 

The intersectoral relations occur when we see the need to resolve the issues that 
affect or need the coordination and collaboration of different sectors. 

In cross-sector partnerships or intersectoral collaborations, institutions from 
different sectors? collaborate to address complex societal issues and promote a 
combination of socio-digital-business innovation. Intersectoral collaboration has 
two dimensions: horizontal and vertical [22]. 


5 Sectors are used by economists to classify economic activity by grouping companies or clus- 
ters that operate in similar business activities. Some sectors are engaged in activities that involve 
the earliest stages of the production cycle, such as extracting raw materials. Other sectors involve 
the manufacturing of goods using those raw materials. Other companies are engaged in service 
activities. 
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First, the horizontal dimension links the mainstream sector with different sec- 
tors. This can be with other sectors, such as finance, justice, environment and edu- 
cation, and non-governmental representatives from the voluntary, non-profit and 
private sectors. 

The second vertical dimension links different levels within a given sector. 
Collaboration along the vertical dimension helps to ensure better coordination and 
alignment of purpose between, for example, other groups of an organisation, such 
as frontline workers and centralised policy makers, various levels of governance 
(e.g. municipal and provincial counterparts, or different geographical regions of a 
country). 

This is linked with the intra-institutional collaboration among colleagues within 
one unit, among departments or divisions, etc. Having in mind the common prob- 
lem with a holistic view of the context in which to work helps the organisation 
to master its own ‘piece of work’. This means not just focusing on the specific 
job you are working on but how it fits in with all your other projects and with the 
rest of the organisation’s goals, dynamics and projects. To address this and to have 
an improved view of the bigger picture, you need to work with a cross-functional 
team with different experiences, rhythms, tools, points of view, etc. When the right 
circumstances are in place, this results in greater involvement in a more inclusive 
and motivating working environment. 


To resolve the problems, move forward and generate real changes or positive impacts 
in an area, sector or challenge in question, we need the combined work of different 
types of actors. If we take as an example the emergence created by the growing num- 
ber of wildfires in different parts of the world, we will need from the most immediate 
intervention of the firefighters who must put out the fire that is already there, to the 
most remote of the care of the ecosystem forest with different uses, different care and 
in a long-term perspective. 


According to The Multi-level Layers of Collaboration 


@®—=® Interinstitutional 

( ) Institutional change goes beyond organisational boundaries and encom- 

@~—® passes broader systemic transformations. It requires an understanding of 
the interconnections between institutions and their influence on various 

aspects of society, such as sustainable development, social equity and economic 

prosperity. By aligning institutions with these broader goals, it becomes possible 

to drive positive and inclusive societal change. 

Institutions cannot work in isolation from its ecosystem. In the current 
hyper-connected world, each one has to seek a network of different types of 
organisations with which to establish meaningful partnerships to exchange and 
learn, support each other and find the balance between collaboration and compe- 
tence. Establishing and maintaining relationships with other public and private, 
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local, regional, national and/or international entities can enrich the work carried 
out and the products or services produced or delivered. 

Interinstitutional collaborations can take various forms depending on the nature 
and objectives of the participating organisations. The following are just a few 
examples of the many types of interinstitutional collaborations that exist. The spe- 
cific collaborations undertaken depend on the goals, capabilities and areas of inter- 
est of the participating institutions. These can be of different nature, thus linking 
with cross or intersectoral and international dimensions. 


— Research collaborations: Institutions from academia, research centres and 
industry collaborating to conduct joint research projects, exchange and produce 
knowledge, share resources, create patents, spin offs, etc. 

— Consortia and partnerships: Multiple institutions that come together to form 
a consortium or alliance, pooling their resources, expertise and infrastructure to 
work on common goals or projects. 

— Joint educational programmes: Educational institutions collaborate to offer 
joint educational programmes, where students can earn a school, vocational 
training, university programme, etc., from two or more institutions upon suc- 
cessful completion. 

— Exchange programmes: Institutions establish reciprocal exchange pro- 
grammes that allow students, faculty or researchers to spend a period of time at 
partner institutions, promoting cultural exchange and academic collaboration. 

— Training and workshops: Institutions collaborate to organise joint training 
programmes, workshops or seminars to enhance the skills and knowledge of 
their staff, faculty or students. 

— Technology transfer: Academic institutions partner with industry or commer- 
cial entities to transfer their research findings or intellectual property for com- 
mercialisation or practical applications. 

— Policy development: Institutions collaborate to develop policies, guidelines or 
standards in areas such as health care, environmental protection or governance, 
pooling their expertise and perspectives. 

— Shared facilities and resources: Institutions share facilities, equipment or 
resources to reduce costs, improve efficiency and foster collaborative research 
or educational initiatives. 

— International collaborations: Institutions from different countries collaborate 
on joint projects, research initiatives, student exchanges, or capacity-building 
programs to raise international cooperation and knowledge sharing. 

— Advocacy and lobbying: Institutions with similar interests and goals form 
alliances or coalitions to advocate for policy changes, influence legislation, or 
address common concerns at local, national or international levels. 

— Artistic and cultural collaborations: Institutions in the arts and cultural 
sectors collaborate on joint exhibitions, performances, festivals, or cul- 
tural exchange programs to promote artistic exchange and enrich cultural 
experiences. 
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— Consortium purchasing: Institutions join together to negotiate bulk purchas- 
ing agreements for goods and services, leveraging their collective buying power 
to achieve cost savings. 

— Data sharing and collaborative analysis: Institutions share data sets, collab- 
orate on data analysis, or establish data consortia to advance research, solve 
complex problems, or gain insights from diverse data sources. 

— Humanitarian and development initiatives: Institutions collaborate to 
address global challenges, such as poverty alleviation, healthcare access, educa- 
tion or disaster response, by combining resources and expertise. 


(9) Interregional 
RO When preparing organisational change, interregional cooperation is an 
Or important objective to consider as is central for addressing cross-bor- 
der challenges and collaboratively developing the potential of different 
territories [23] (e.g. the EU cohesion policy). To support such cooperation, the 
European Regional Development Fund offers three main components: cross-bor- 
der, transnational and interregional cooperation. These collaborations strengthen 
the institutional capacity of public authorities and actors, promoting efficient 
public administration through the exchange of expertise, good practices and 
experiences. 

In the period 2021—2027, interregional collaboration will allow regions to use 
part of their allocation to fund joint projects anywhere in Europe. The new genera- 
tion of interregional collaboration programmes (Interreg!®) will facilitate Member 
States in overcoming cross-border obstacles and developing joint services. The 
Commission proposes a European Cross-Border Mechanism as a new instrument 
to harmonise legal frameworks for border regions and Member States, using the 
European Committee of the Regions!" as a model for organising and implement- 
ing this partnership. This will offer regions and local authorities a formal say in 
EU legislation, meeting their needs effectively. 

Closely connected to this type of collaboration is the Smart Specialisation 
Strategy or RIS3,!8 which highlights partnership and the pursuit of active involve- 
ment from various actors, including companies, research institutions, civil society 
organisations and national, regional and local authorities. 


'6https://ec.europa.eu/regional_policy/policy/cooperation/european-territorial/interregional_en. 


17 The European Committee of the Regions (CoR) is an EU advisory body of local and regional 
elected representatives from the 27 Member States. Through the CoR, they can share their views 
on EU legislation directly affecting regions and cities. 


18 Conceived within the European Commission's reformed cohesion policy, smart specialisation 
is a place-based approach characterised by the identification of strategic areas of intervention 
based both on the analysis of the strengths and potential of the economy and on an entrepre- 
neurial discovery process (EDP) with broad stakeholder involvement. It is outward-looking 
and encompasses a broad view of innovation, including, among others, technology-driven 
approaches, supported by effective monitoring mechanisms. 
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Understanding interregional collaboration involves recognising a verticality of actors, 
ranging from the most local to a broader scope within the region, with each having 
an equal role in the process, tailored to national and regional institutional structures. 


An exemplary case is the 4-year H2020 project called URBANOME, which 
embodies quadruple helix collaboration to comprehensively address urban health 
and well-being. The project develops an integrative analytical framework for cit- 
ies, identifying key health determinants. Through Urban Living Labs, policies and 
precision interventions are co-created and tested, involving citizens, industry, pub- 
lic authorities and academia, leveraging their experiences and networks. The pilots 
conducted in multiple cities explore environmental factors, susceptibility, gender 
differences and socio-economic disparities, culminating in evidence-based policy 
recommendations to mitigate urban health inequalities. URBANOME actively 
participates in the European Cluster on Urban Health alongside five other funded 
projects. 


International 
AX, Internationalisation plays a vital role in our daily, professional or aca- 
7 demic life, but also for commerce and trade, diplomacy, political and 
socio-economic stability, etc. In fact, international collaborations have 
emerged as a powerful force in driving change and cultivating innovation in organ- 
isations and innovation ecosystems in a hyper-globalised world. By bringing 
together diverse expertise, resources and perspectives from other regions or con- 
texts in the world, these collaborations offer unique opportunities for transforma- 
tive growth [24]. 

International collaborations facilitate cross-cultural exchange, enabling 
organisations to tap into a rich pool of knowledge, experiences and approaches. 
The interaction of diverse cultural perspectives encourages creativity, alternative 
problem-solving methods and challenges conventional thinking. 

International joint efforts provide organisations with access to global talent, 
allowing them to leverage a diverse range of skills, expertise and perspectives. By 
engaging with experts from different countries and backgrounds, organisations can 
assemble high-performing teams with complementary capabilities. This diverse 
talent pool enhances the capacity for innovation, fosters knowledge sharing and 
stimulates the emergence of novel ideas. 

International partnerships offer access to shared resources and infrastruc- 
tures, allowing organisations to leverage existing capabilities and facilities in 
different regions. This includes research laboratories, testing facilities, funding 
mechanisms and intellectual property. Such access can accelerate research and 
development, reduce costs and enhance the scalability of innovative solutions. 
Collaborations also enable the pooling of resources to address grand challenges 
that require extensive investments and expertise. 

Promoting ‘glocal’ synergies open doors to connect the local and global 
spans. Although innovation is grounded in specific locations and requires 
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local implementation, yet it is crucial to ensure that local strengths are in har- 
mony with common ‘glocal’ objectives (e.g. EU priorities, SDGs, other regions’ 
needs). 

By partnering with organisations in different countries, organisations can tap into 
foreign market insights, access distribution channels and navigate regulatory frame- 
works. This expansion provides opportunities for scaling up innovations, reaching 
a broader customer base and driving economic growth, and open up new markets 
that facilitate the commercialisation of innovative products and services. 

International coordination nurtures collaborative learning and knowledge 
transfer between organisations through joint research projects, academic partner- 
ships and industry collaborations. Organisations can share best practices, exchange 
technological advancements and learn from each other’s successes and failures. 
This collective learning nurtures a culture of continuous improvement, accelerates 
innovation cycles and builds long-term capabilities. 


Just and sustainable practices can enhance the overall reputation and attractiveness 
of the organisation or the innovation ecosystem, attracting talent, investment and 
collaboration opportunities. Investors and interested parties increasingly prioritise 
sustainable social and planet-driven considerations in their decision-making. And 
demonstrating these commitments are becoming more important to attract funding 
and support.!? 


By involving diverse perspectives, local knowledge and lived experiences, inno- 
vation processes can be tailored to specific contexts, addressing social inequalities 
and ensuring equitable outcomes. 


5.3 Forming Multi-i Collaborations 


This section explores the power of collaborative vortices in driving transforma- 
tive governance. By bringing together diverse actors and stakeholders, co-creative 
multi-i tornado become hubs of innovation, generating transformative solutions to 
complex problems faced by entrepreneurs, teams, organisations and ecosystems. 
We delve into real-world examples of successful vortices and how they have 
sparked positive change in various contexts. The figure below captures the three main 
moments of the process of generating collaborative transformative dynamics (Fig. 5.3): 


1. forming multi-i collaborations; 
2. navigating multi-level and multi-actor governance processes; and 
3. maximising shared outcomes and impacts. 


1?We are starting to see more catalytic capital, a capital that is willing to give up a bit of profita- 
bility, at risk, by means of achieving social objectives (e.g. SpainNAB work). 
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Fig. 5.3 Multi-i co-creative governance tornado 
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5.3.1 How to Start Processes of Change 


The process of change is based on the given circumstances of a context has many 
uncertainties. Normally, these processes are underway and are hardly seen as they 
start with timid innovations from below (bottom-up). 

On most occasions we do not know where to start. What drives us is a sensed 
need, an intuition or an incipient, still vague, idea of what we need to achieve, but 
we do not really know where to go or how to get there. Neither how the journey 
will be. 


An initial vision triggers us to start. 

An initial identified need and a forward-looking vision boosts the elementary steps. 
The initiators are committed entrepreneurs who search for others (peers, colleagues, 
allies) who might have some interest in, and benefit from, the initial vision. 


Usually, a motivated (intra)-entrepreneur has a vision or that sensed idea of why it 
is necessary to drive that change. To turn the idea into reality, we start crystallis- 
ing it into attempts, concrete initiatives or projects co-created, with several agents. 
There begins a rotating, still conventional movement, more typical of project man- 
agement, following the stages of co-design, implementation, monitoring and fur- 
ther evaluation of the idea. Continuous learning helps to flexibly adapt based on 
the lessons learned (Fig. 5.4). 

These emerging developments lead to novel configurations and co-creations. At 
this stage, incremental changes occur on a small scale, gradually building up an 
impetus that will manifest in subsequent phases. 

In this sense, when an organisation or an innovation ecosystem set in motion 
the right circumstances multi-actor and multi-level co-creative vortices are 
formed. However, if the necessary elements are not provided or the change pro- 
cesses are not properly organised, these incipient initiatives might dissipate or fade 


Fig.5.4 Stages of the 
rotating movement 
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Fig. 5.5 Stages of the 
rotating movement and 
particles 


away, like most tornadoes, which is the metaphor associated with this model. Just 
as a tornado requires a specific combination of weather conditions to form,?? com- 
panies, entities, organisations need to prepare with anticipation for unforeseen cir- 
cumstances to show resilience and readiness to adapt or quickly react to the given 
circumstances. 

There needs to be a ‘super cell’—a unique and precise alignment of fac- 
tors—for the desired outcomes to materialise effectively, such as the promotion 
of an institutional culture for identifying and enhancing intra-entrepreneurship as 
explained in Chap. 3. 

The base of the vortex rotates based on the combination of factors: the genera- 
tion of new ideas, the capacity and willingness of the organisation to nurture intra 
and entrepreneurship, engagement of key players, right timing. 

In organisations and innovation ecosystems, there are many particles (in the air, 
in the ground, at different altitudes) that are disconnected dots (Fig. 5.5). 

In our visual way to explain the process, these are innovation particles (ideas, 
projects) that are activated by initiators, agents of change, leaders in different posi- 
tions within an organisation or innovation ecosystem with vision and commitment 
to start processes of change. When a group of innovators and interested parties are 
identified and aligned, a whirling of co-design and co-creation movement in the 
base sets the process in motion. 


20 Strong contrasting cold-warm masses whirling horizontal and vertical winds... 
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This is what we call the multi-i co-creative governance tornado for innovation. The 
active engagement, involvement and alignment of relevant interested parties, includ- 
ing internal and external partners, ensures collaboration and shared ownership of the 
process of change. 


We have experienced that this active spiralling movement of co-design in the base, 
ignites different forms for collaborations: from interpersonal relationships to inter- 
national competitive proposals that respond to different degree of needs (from 
community-based to grand challenges). 


5.3.2 Navigating Multi-level and Multi-actor Innovative 
Governance Processes 


Collaborative governance and anticipating management mechanisms and dynam- 
ics have increased exponentially thanks to the Internet and the socio-economic and 
technological progress achieved in a few decades (globalisation and interconnect- 
edness, geopolitics). 

We need better design and enhanced collaborative spaces for co-creation. 
These are physical or virtual environments specifically designed to raise collabora- 
tion, creativity and co-creation among diverse participants. Living labs, innovation 
hubs, co-working spaces and digital platforms serve as spaces where individuals 
from different departments, units or services within or across a company or an 
organisation (academia, industry, government and civil society entity) can come 
together to exchange knowledge, engage in experimentation and collectively 
develop innovative solutions to complex challenges. These collaborative spaces 
are the basis to boost the multi-i co-creative dynamics and vortices that are able to 
accelerate processes of change for the common good (Table 5.1 and Fig. 5.6). 

The illustration shows a joystick that expresses the bottom-up, top-down and 
middle-round movement of the co-operations. It expresses the horizontal (com- 
bining different initiatives or innovations of ‘i’ collaborations) and the top-down, 
bottom-up, middle-round movement of the co-operations. These 360° strategic, 


Table 5.1 Element 7 of the compass 


Element of a compass Eoh-for-good features 
7. Declination scale Eoh-for-good encompassing 
Used to orient the compass in | management approach triggers 
an area with known declina- bottom-up, top-down and 
tion and is also used for easily | middle-round collaborative ini- 
adding or subtracting the tiatives and processes within or 


known declination in your area | across units, departments, divi- 
of travel sions, institutions or ecosystems 
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*— Inter-sectional 
*— Intergenerational 
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*— Inter-regional 
*— International 


Bottom Up 


Fig. 5.6 Ten collaborative ‘i’s with the movement of co-operations 


Table 5.2 Element 8 of the compass 


Elements of a compass Eoh-for-good features 
> ~ 8. Rotating Bezel Multi-i co-creative whirlwinds 

Also called the ‘azimuth refer to specifically processes 
ring’, this outer circle has designed to facilitate collabora- 
360-degree markings. You tion, creativity and co-creation 
hold the dial and rotate it to among diverse stakeholders. 
rotate the entire housing These processes materialise 

= in spaces such as living labs, 


innovation hubs, co-working 
spaces and digital platforms 
that serve as platforms where 
individuals from academia, 
industry, government and civil 
society can come together 


tactical and operational management can trigger initiatives and processes within or 
across units, departments, divisions, institutions or ecosystems. 

Forming multi-i collaborations refer to processes explicitly designed to pro- 
mote collaboration, foster creativity and encourage co-creation among a wide 
array of stakeholders (Table 5.2). 

The base of the vortex rotates when the right circumstances are provided 
through ideas inception, intra and entrepreneurship, stakeholder engagement 
and continuous learning and adaptation. By exchanging knowledge, engaging in 
experimentation and collectively developing innovative solutions, these spaces act 
as the rotating bezel of a compass. These elements ensure alignment, collabora- 
tion, shared ownership, ongoing improvement and resilience in the face of change. 
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The funnel keeps rapidly growing by absorbing the innovation particles from the 
edges (interdisciplinary collaborations, local or international intersectoral projects, 
patents). 

The initial intuition evolves as the process moves ahead. For keeping track of 
the change ahead, it is crucial the alignment of the leader or leaders with a contin- 
uous co-evolving forward looking vision for change (Fig. 5.7). 

When the multi-i collaborations become stronger in organisations or innovation 
ecosystems, a more vigorous centripetal movement can suck more innovations 
into the co-creation funnel. This creates a whirlwind effect where innovation ideas 
are drawn in from different levels: 


— the grassroots, 
— the middle management, and 
— the top leadership. 


Fig. 5.7 Multi-'i' co-creative governance tornado 
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Initial vision gee 
Fig. 5.8 Multi-‘i’ co-creative governance tornado and concrete initiatives 


All the different dynamics of collaboration, initiatives, projects, concrete things 
are those particles that enter the co-creation vortex. 

In the next phase of the model, we see that the spiral of the innovation vortex 
expands, attracting and sucking all these innovation particles from the edges (inno- 
vation cells attracted to the centripetal force of the vortex). 


Normally, innovation cells do not come from the mainstream or established system, 
but from the shores. That is where the multi-i co-creation mechanisms begin to gain 
relevance, when we see that all these innovative particles enter collaborative dynamics. 


The way the process of change is materialised is through concrete initiatives, 
such as devising joint proposals, projects, patents, publications, adaptation of insti- 
tutional processes to new regulatory frameworks, aligned with the shared vision, 
including the needs and interests of all parties involved (Fig. 5.8). 

There are nine elements that comprise the different phases of the tran- 
sition process. These are the ‘i’s in the centre of the illustration 19: From the 
incipient vision or idea that is quite intuitive and corresponds to the first stages: 
ideating, intuiting, inspiring then an innovation funnel grows based on the inter- 
actions and iteration of the different ‘i’s’ during the process to interpreting data 
and the specific contextual circumstances (the givens of the context), integrating 
the elements and institutionalising initiatives. 
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Let’s briefly explain the evolving stages in these multi-i innovation co-creative 
governance tornado. 


1. From intuition and ideation, the base of the vortex rotates when the right cir- 
cumstances are provided through ideas inception, intra and entrepreneurship, 
stakeholder engagement and continuous learning and adaptation, as explained 
before. Exchanging knowledge, engaging in experimentation and collectively 
developing innovative solutions act as the rotating bezel of a compass. These 
elements ensure alignment, collaboration, shared ownership, ongoing improve- 
ment and resilience in the face of change. 

2. We interpret data on the current situation, what is to be achieved, the 
resources, the particles of innovation (who can we count on for, what is the real 
interest in the process of change). We interpret reality as we progress, we adapt 
based on two very important elements; flexibility and adaptability, (learning by 
doing) because we have to continually see what are the ‘givens’ and the evolu- 
tions of a specific situation, organisation or ecosystem. 

3. Integrate the elements that we have (e.g. collaborative initiatives generated 
or being promoted, many times spontaneously, others with clear leadership). 
Here, we claim the need to boost professionalised accompanied processes (e.g. 
Eoh-for-Good expertise). This approach enhances synergistic dynamics fos- 
tering co-creation whirlwinds through conscious and better aligned decisions 
with a just triple transition. It empowers companies, organizations, entities and 
entrepreneurs to drive confident processes of change. 

4. When the process of change stabilises, several initiatives get institution- 
alised, through investing, incentivising and aligning top-down, bottom-up 
and middle-round management mechanisms. This is the moment when plans 
or initiatives are promoted,?! for example by creating incentives and reward- 
ing mechanisms and by including specific measures in strategic plans, proto- 
cols and more. Clear examples are compulsory regulations, such as the plastic 
directive or the data processing directive which are mandatory for companies. 


When the entrepreneurial culture is nurtured and the conditions for change are trig- 
gered the impulse is boosted and the organisation can anticipate and position ahead. 


The stages of the change process are not sequential or linear. The transforma- 
tion is achieved through feedback and feedforward loops, going up or down in the 
vortex, applying the principle of continuous learning. 

Constant adjustments are made as the process of change grows and scales with 
feedback and feedforward learning processes. These are resembled in the graph 
with the upward and downwards arrows. 

We go some steps forward and then realise that some initiatives need further 
development or adjustments, certain pieces can better fit each other some other 
way and some initiatives may no longer respond to the expected outcomes and 


?! For example, the plastic directive, the data processing directive that are mandatory for companies. 
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should be discarded or abandoned. We learn through experimentation and through 
perseverance, continuous negotiation and persistent balance of needs and interests 
of actors and institutions transformed into win-win games. 


5.3.3 Maximising the Learning and Innovation that Occurs 
in Multi-level and Multi-agent Collaborative 
Governance Processes 


The outcomes of the initial vision flourish in the form of institutional transfor- 
mation, shared agendas or quadruple or n-helix innovation ecosystems. The 
illustration above shows how collaborative dynamics can result in three different 
pathways (Fig. 5.9). 

The first one is related to institutional transformation. 

The second one is focused on the definition of negotiated shared agendas. 
Creating a shared vision and purpose provides a sense of direction and inspiration 
for change agents. The vision articulates the desired future of the institution or the 
innovation ecosystem (or a part of it) and the benefits that will be realised through 
the change process. 

It is important that these agendas are not pre-designed in advance, but that 
all the interested agents are given a voice in the different initiatives, projects and 
actions where multi-i collaborations take place. This is so, for instance, in inter- 
generational collaborations, where listening to the different perspectives resulting 
from the dialogue between generations is crucial. Persons from diverse ages have 
very different ways of seeing and understanding life. Experts or professionals from 
different sectors can pose the problem from dissimilar perspectives. In most of the 
cases, solutions cannot be found without the support or vision of other sectors (e.g. 
understanding the validations that another company or laboratory has carried out 
on a given technology in other application domains). 

The last one heads up towards more cohesive innovation ecosystems in which 
quadruple helix (or n-) helix participation is cultivated in the design, co-design, 


and impacts 


Shared outcoms 


Fig. 5.9 Three different pathways from collaborative dynamics 
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definition of challenges and governance processes. The outcomes and impacts of 
multi-level regenerative innovation extend beyond the individual organisations 
involved. Through knowledge spillovers, replication of successful models and 
the diffusion of innovations, the positive effects can ripple throughout the wider 
innovation ecosystem. This creates a virtuous cycle, where successful regenerative 
innovations inspire and catalyse further transformative changes in organisations, 
industries and society at large. 


5.4 Reinforcing the Transition Gap—From Established 
to Emerging Systems 


Heavy challenges, institutional tensions, market or revenue pressures, research and 
innovation readiness, etc., moisturising the soil for transition (Fig. 5.10). 

During the initial phases or the first steps of an emerging system or process of 
change, innovations are introduced by socio-digital innovators and entrepreneurs, 
what I call, early adopters or agents of change. 

All these processes and co-creation dynamics and mechanisms begin with ideas, 
micro-projects and incipient co-creation initiatives (joining the dots) nurtured by a 
flexible and adaptable approach that create communities of practice and networks 
or constellations of innovators and innovations. At the beginning there is more like 
an artisan’s job of uniting people and ideas into concrete initiatives (Fig. 5.11). 


Better trained agents of change could: 


— identify innovators, intra and interentrepreneurs; 

— align individual interests with those of the organisation and the systemic 
vision; 

— connect the dots through concrete initiatives; 

— build collaborations and propel ideas at the basis, from the bottom-up; and 

— map out the system dynamics and recognising emergent properties with 
anticipation. 


When we join the dots and a number of actors get involved in flexible and adapt- 
able collaborative initiatives, solid and functional bases are established. These 
involve reuniting actors coming or representing the different ‘i’s into flexible and 
adaptable partnerships (e.g. including civil society organisations, businesses, gov- 
ernment agencies and academia: the quadruple or n-helix) (Fig. 5.12). 

These are the grounds for the emerging system. As the process of change goes 
along, the systemic vision is gradually being shared, refined and co-evolved with 
the contributions of the different agents involved. These common vision and 
commitment develop a driving transformative change at scale with collaboration 
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Fig. 5.11 Snapshot of the emerging phase © Eoh-for-good 
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Fig. 5.12 Ten collaborative ‘i’s © Eoh-for-good 


taking various forms, such as collaborative projects, multi-stakeholder partner- 
ships, co-creation processes and participatory decision-making that put in place 
and strengthen multi-i innovation whirlwinds (Fig. 5.13). 
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Fig. 5.13 Snapshot of the 
spanning power of multi-i 
co-creative vortices © Eoh- 
for-good 
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When the organisation or the ecosystem enters a culture of innovation and 
risk-taking, the tornado becomes stronger and innovation is sucked from below 
and from the edges. It expands because it generates an ever-greater mass of col- 
laborations that reflects in higher production levels and indicators (innovation, 
scientific indicators), increased number of projects with different types of col- 
laborations that take place, etc. This is the moment when an organisation or an 
ecosystem begins to generate disruptive innovative co-creation dynamics and the 
emerging system is gaining momentum. This is usually accomplished by entre- 
preneurial processes capable of manoeuvring in a middle-round approach (mid- 
dle management) (like in the joystick presented in the previous section) making 
the horizontal connections but also the convergence between the top-down and the 


bottom-up layers. 
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Fig. 5.14 Mediators and balancers 


When we find ways to make these processes official or more integrated into 
the mainstream, the company, organisation, unit develop enhanced capabilities. 
A meeting point where ideas from the bottom-up (coming from individuals and 
grassroots initiatives) join forces with top-down regulation (established rules and 
guidelines) by the leadership to strengthen the existing dynamics. By doing so, ini- 
tiatives and projects can be boosted to embrace these ideas and work towards a 
common goal that benefits everyone involved. It is all about finding the best way 
to negotiate and bring together different interests for a better outcome. 

Depending on the type and nature of the organisation, the dynamics and targets 
will be different. 

In this process, there are several individuals or entities that contribute to main- 
taining stability or equilibrium within the organisation or ecosystem during the 
process of change. We have called them: mediators and balancers (Fig. 5.14). 

These are persons that intervene in conflicts or disputes to help find a middle 
ground or reach a mutually acceptable win-win resolution. They work to balance 
the interests and perspectives of different parties (units, departments, suppliers, 
external entities) involved in order to promote understanding and harmony. 

‘End of care’ work refers to the compassionate and supportive efforts focused 
on managing and facilitating the end stages of a system’s life cycle. It involves 
acknowledging that a system or model is no longer viable or effective and working 
towards its graceful and intentional closure. It involves providing care, guidance 
and resources to ease the process of letting go, ensuring a smooth transition to a 
new system or paradigm. It focuses on honouring the past while embracing the 
opportunities and transformations that lie ahead, promoting a nurturing environ- 
ment for new developments. 


By working together, entrepreneurs (early adopters and agents of change) and key play- 
ers can leverage their respective strengths and resources, leading to more effective, 
inclusive and just sustainable solutions. This collaborative approach also christalises 
in concrete initiatives that develop and promote a sense of ownership, shared respon- 
sibility and collective action, unity and solidarity. Multi-i and multi-level cooperation 
within the organisation develop more innovative integrated agendas, ecosystems, part- 
nerships, networks and alliances committed to change. 
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Chapter 6 R) 
Designing Ad Hoc Impact Monitoring ium 
Systems 


We can continuously improve and add value 
by meeting the evolving needs of communities and actors. 


This chapter explores the significance of evidence-based decision-making, providing 
valuable insights into creating comprehensive impact follow-up systems and a battery 
of indicators to assess the outcomes of transformative governance efforts. It high- 
lights the importance of measuring progress and tracking the impact of transformative 
governance initiatives across various dimensions. By designing ad hoc impact moni- 
toring systems, we can ensure that our efforts are aligned with the overarching goals 
of a just, sustainable and equitable future. 

Institutions across sectors play a critical role in shaping societies, addressing 
complex challenges and producing societal, economic and environmental outcomes 
and impacts. 

Up till now, Gross Domestic Product (GDP) has been the main measure of a 
country's economic performance. However, it is becoming clear that GDP does 
not capture the full picture of progress and well-being. The European Commis- 
sion's Strategic Foresight Report [1] is taking a crucial step by exploring how to 
better measure progress and prosperity as they are developing Sustainable and Inclu- 
sive Well-being metrics that go beyond GDP. The goal is to include factors like 
quality of life, health, education, environmental impact and inequalities in measuring 
a country's well-being. The report introduces a pilot ‘adjusted’ GDP metric that 
considers the ‘health’ dimension of well-being, and further work will be done to 
incorporate other important factors. 

In this new context, Environmental, Social and Governance criteria (ESG) have 
become a powerful framework that encourages responsible business practices, 
attracts investors seeking sustainable opportunities and promotes transparency and 
accountability. It is inspiring to witness the positive impact this holistic approach is 
having on the business world and our planet. 
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In a nutshell, the ESG framework can be described as the triple bottom line 
approach, encompassing environmental, social and governance factors. 

The environmental dimension focuses on the effect of business activity on 
nature. Organisations must not only mitigate the possible adverse effects of 
their activity but are also required to undertake actions that generate a direct 
positive impact, for example, by reducing pollution, waste generation or the 
emission of greenhouse gases. 

The social dimension relates with the communities where the company is 
present. It entails an analysis and an assessment of whether human resources 
promote equality and diversity among the workforce and social inclusion. 
Actions should seek to create a healthy space for human capital and the local 
community in general. 

Governance encompasses all issues related to the company’s corporate 
governance, purpose, culture, production processes and management. Corpo- 
rate governance includes the following tasks: consider the composition and 
diversity of the board of directors, develop a code of ethics and best practice 
guide, check the supply chain to ensure compliance and provide transparent 
fiscal information in its accounts and all public reporting (Fig. 6.1). 


SOCIAL 


Climate change Human Rights Business ethics 
Renewable energy Health and safety Shareholder democracy 
Ecosystems protection Equality and diversity Executive compensation 


Fig. 6.1 ESG graph © Eoh-for-good 
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This concept is being widely used today by companies, investors and regulations. 
Therefore, ESG has become a crucial factor in decision-making processes across 
various industries. Regulations and governments are playing a significant role in 
promoting ESG practices. Many countries have introduced regulations and policies 
that require companies to disclose their ESG-related activities and performance. This 
transparency not only raises accountability but also allows stakeholders to make 
informed decisions. 

Companies have recognised the importance of integrating sustainability into their 
operations. They understand that being environmentally responsible, addressing 
social issues and maintaining strong governance practices are not only ethical but 
also make good business sense. By adopting ESG principles, companies can enhance 
their reputation, attract investors and even gain a competitive advantage. 

Investors have started considering ESG factors when making investment deci- 
sions, even giving rise to the figure of the Socially Responsible Investor [2]. They 
realise that sustainable and well-governed companies tend to be more resilient and 
financially sound in the long run. By incorporating ESG criteria into their invest- 
ment strategies, investors can align their portfolios with their values while potentially 
achieving attractive financial returns. 

Key recent developments include the following [3]: 

In 2020, the World Economic Forum and the Big Four accounting firms released 
a standardised set of stakeholder capitalism metrics to make ESG reporting by 
companies more consistent and easier to compare. 

In 2021, the European Union’s Sustainable Finance Disclosure Regulation went 
into effect, creating new sustainability reporting requirements for financial services 
and investment firms. 

In 2022, the United States Securities and Exchange Commission similarly 
proposed rules amendments with more detailed disclosure and reporting require- 
ments for investment funds that use ESG criteria. Also, the CDSB and the SASB stan- 
dards were consolidated into the International Financial Reporting Standards (IFRS) 
Foundation, which plans to create a unified set of IFRS Sustainability Disclosure 
Standards. 

In 2023, the EU’s Corporate Sustainability Reporting Directive went into force in 
January. Eventually, it will require 50,000 companies to file annual reports on their 
business risks and opportunities related to social and environmental issues and how 
their operations affect people and the environment. 

By adopting a holistic and sustainable multi-level regenerative approach to inno- 
vation, initiatives could drive positive change that goes beyond mere financial returns. 
One of the primary outcomes of multi-level regenerative innovation is the creation 
of innovative products, services and processes that address pressing societal and 
environmental challenges. These innovations can contribute to the development of 
sustainable solutions that promote resource efficiency, reduce waste and pollution 
and mitigate the negative impacts of unfair and/or non-responsible socio-economic 
activities. By integrating environmental and social considerations into their innova- 
tion efforts (from a just triple transition point of view), organisations can not only 
drive positive change but also gain a competitive advantage in the market. 
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As explained in the previous chapters, the path towards shared positive outcomes 
and impacts necessitates several components: (1) unleashing the potential of intra- 
entrepreneurship; (2) driving institutional change through a collective process and 
(3) encouraging effective and fair deployment, outcomes and positive impacts of 
multi-level innovation processes of change, which requires a comprehensive and 
holistic approach. 


6.1 The Importance of Measuring Progress and Tracking 
Impact Across Dimensions 


This section explores the main reasons why all types of institutions, including public, 
private, social organisations, clusters, academia need to engage in comprehensive 
measurement and impact assessment across socio-economic, technological, political, 
environmental and governance dimensions. 

If we are or want to become committed agents of change for the common good, 
we need to integrate the impact design, monitoring and collection from the very 
beginning in the everyday life of the organisation. This needs to be done at the suitable 
scale and with the available resources. For instance, it would be difficult for spin offs 
or start-ups, striving to get their business running to use many resources on monitoring 
and measuring in early stages. However, if the awareness of the importance of this 
dimension exists, little by little the design of an ad hoc methodology will start to 
unfold (Table 6.1). 

Measuring progress and tracking impact allows institutions to assess their perfor- 
mance and effectiveness for achieving their objectives. It enables them to evaluate 
their strategies, initiatives and policies in relation to desired outcomes. This evalua- 
tion nurtures transparency, accountability and continuous improvement, providing a 
basis for informed decision-making and resource allocation. 

Measurement and impact assessment facilitate effective stakeholder engage- 
ment and collaboration. By tracking progress and impact, institutions can demon- 
strate their value and contributions to stakeholders, promoting trust and support. It 
also enables them to identify areas for collaboration, aligning goals and interests, 
leveraging resources for collective impact and enhancing synergies and cooperation 
among diverse actors. 

The enhancement of collaboration and cooperation among different participants, 
within organisations or innovation ecosystems, fosters, synergistic partnerships and 
knowledge exchange, as explained in Chap. 4. By working collaboratively, these 
diverse key players can pool their resources, expertise and perspectives to co-create 
innovative solutions that are more effective and relevant to the needs of society. This 
collaboration can also lead to the emergence of new business models, networks and 
ecosystems that support sustainable development. 

Comprehensive measurement and impact tracking generate valuable data and 
evidence that inform decision-making processes. Institutions can utilise this 
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Table 6.1 Element 10 of the compass 


Element of a compass Eoh-for-good features 
10. Scales/Rulers Monitoring and evaluation system for 
Each edge of a compass may have | deployment of outcomes, results and 
different rulers for use with impacts: Regular monitoring and 


different map scales. In Australia, a | evaluation of progress and outcomes to 

compass with scales of 1:25 kand | track the effectiveness of the strategy, 

1:50 k will work best. Use the scale | identify areas for improvement and 

that corresponds with your map's | make necessary adjustments along the 

scale to determine distances way 

Results, outcomes and impacts in 

processes of change within 

organisations and innovation 

ecosystems refer to the tangible and 

intangible changes that occur because 

of transformative efforts 

— Results indicate specific outputs, 

— Outcomes signify broader changes 
or achievements, and 

— Impacts denote the long-term effects 
and benefits generated, including 
social, economic and environmental 
dimensions 


information to identify trends, strengths, weaknesses and emerging challenges 
across different dimensions. Evidence-based decision-making enables institutions 
to prioritise interventions allocating resources efficiently and addressing critical 
areas requiring attention, ultimately enhancing their strategic planning and policy 
formulation. 


It is fine to follow social and environmental governance criteria, but we see 
that it is not enough to align with the SDGs or invest in X sectors or in X 
number of initiatives. It is crucial to monitor and actively manage and measure 
the impact. 

Forexample: you can apply more global benchmark indicators depending on 
your type of investment. However, it is needed also having specific indicators 
for what you want to achieve (according to your theory of change, to the set 
agenda for the coming strategic period). 


Measurement across socio-economic, technological, political, environmental 
and governance dimensions contributes to sustainable development and impact 
assessment. It allows institutions to assess the long-term consequences of their 
actions on society, the environment and novel and more coordinated governance 
structures. This assessment helps identify potential risks, unintended consequences 
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and areas for improvement, promoting the integration of sustainability principles and 
responsible practices into institutional strategies. 

Tracking progress and impact facilitates institutional adaptation and inno- 
vation. By monitoring performance across dimensions, institutions can identify 
changing trends and emerging needs and evolution of stakeholder expectations with 
anticipation. This information enables them to adjust strategies, develop innovative 
approaches and proactively respond to emerging challenges, ensuring relevance and 
resilience in dynamic environments. 


6.2 How Can We Design Impact Follow-Up Systems 
and an Ad Hoc Battery of Indicators? 


Organisations and innovation ecosystems can effectively assess progress, drive 
sustainable development and promote positive change across multiple levels and 
agents by establishing robust ad hoc monitoring systems. 

Systemic multi-level and multi-agent processes of change within organisations 
and/or innovation ecosystems is a fascinating but complex task. It requires a clear 
understanding of the objectives and context, identification of key performance areas, 
selection of relevant indicators, establishment of baselines and targets, design of 
data collection methods, implementation of reporting and feedback mechanisms and 
continuous evaluation and learning. 

Defining a battery of indicators and a monitoring system for different types of 
organisations or ecosystems require different approaches and efforts. The size, scope, 
maturity level, field or sector, etc., matter. 

Effective design and deployment require coordinated efforts, resource allocation 
and the alignment of shared goals and strategies across the different actors involved 
in the process of change. 

Although the design of an ad hoc system needs to go hand in hand with sustain- 
ability and economic results, each entity should start by questioning what is its added 
value for society and the planet. 

First, it is crucial to strike a balance between ad hoc design and approaches 
that facilitate aggregation, comparison and standardisation. To avoid reinventing 
the wheel, it is important to invest in capacity building, leverage existing efforts 
and explore the support that new technologies and tested methods can offer to our 
specific needs. Existing indexes and methods provide a foundation upon which to 
develop tailored models for various initiatives, transformations and projects that we 
undertake. We require monitoring and dissemination mechanisms that accomplish 
the following objectives: 


(a) demonstrate progress; 
(b) incentivise and recognise exemplary practices and 
(c) identify and penalise implementations that harm ecosystems and communities. 
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The following steps could guide the process, although it is advisable to count on 
experts in impact design. 

Step 1. The first step in defining a battery of indicators and monitoring systems 
is to clarify the objectives and the context in which the processes of change are 
taking place. Decisions made at Corporations’, entities, etc., positively or nega- 
tively impact the environment and society in general. Therefore, it is essential to 
assess each company’s action holistically, i.e. individually and in its context and 
sphere of action. This involves understanding the desired outcomes, the scope of the 
change and the specific characteristics (the givens) of the organisation or innovation 
ecosystem. Consideration should be given to the multi-level and multi-agent nature 
of the processes, as well as the interdependencies and interactions between different 
interested parties. Key actors need to be identified and invited to lead the process as 
early adopters. 

Step 2. Once the objectives and context are clear, it is important to identify the 
key performance areas that will be monitored. These areas should align with the 
goals of the processes of change and reflect the different dimensions of sustain- 
ability, such as social, economic and environmental aspects, in line with the triple 
transition presented in Chap. |. For example, key performance areas could include 
innovation capacity, stakeholder engagement, resource efficiency, collaboration and 
the generation of positive social impacts. 

It is important to bear in mind that ‘one size does not fit all’ and that every organi- 
sation, community and context will require a tailored, flexible, adaptable and feasible 
monitoring system. Comprehensive models require careful thought, the ‘perfect 
system’ is usually not an achievable one in terms of resources and timing. 


Define and prioritise criteria in accordance with the dimensions and the areas 
of action identified in the theory of change of the entity or the innovation 
ecosystem. 

Identify the requirements and regulations of the sector to guarantee 
compliance (directives, regulations, standards, etc.). 


Step 3. Baselines and targets provide reference points for assessing progress 
over time in a longitudinal basis. Baselines represent the starting point, while 
targets set the desired level of performance to be achieved. These baselines and 
targets should be established for each selected indicator. Baselines can be determined 
through data collection, benchmarking against industry standards, best practices or 
expert opinions. As mentioned above, targets should be ambitious yet realistic, taking 
into account the organisation’s or ecosystem’s capacity and resources (Table 6.2). 

Indicators are quantitative or qualitative measures that provide information about 
the performance or progress in specific areas. 

It is important to select indicators that are relevant, meaningful and aligned 
with the objectives and key performance areas identified earlier. Indicators 
should be specific, measurable, attainable, relevant and time-bound (following the 
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Table 6.2 Elements 9 and 11 of the compass 
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Element of a compass 


^ = Saws 


9. Base plate 

Hard, transparent, flat 
surface on which the 
rest of the compass is 
mounted. It has a 
ruler on its edges for 
measuring distances 


Eoh-for-good features 


Baseline indicators refer to the initial set of 
measurable variables or parameters used to 
establish a reference point or starting point for 
monitoring and evaluating progress. These 
indicators serve as a benchmark to measure the 
current state or condition of an organisation, 
system, project or initiative before any 


on maps. Its edge is | interventions or changes occur. Baseline indicators 
straight and is used provide a basis for comparison, enabling 

for taking bearings responsible actors to assess the effectiveness and 
and transferring them | impact of interventions by comparing subsequent 


to your map measurements against the initial baseline data 


11. Bearing (Index) | Target indicators: Key Performance Indicators to 
line plan and to track the effectiveness of the strategy, 

Located directly identify areas for improvement and make 

above the bezel, it's | necessary adjustments along the way 

also called a ‘read 

bearing here’ mark 


SMART! formula). They should include various types of indicators used in different 
fields and disciplines: 


1. 


Outcome Indicators assess the desired outcomes and changes that occur as a 
result of the actions taken by a programme, project, product, intervention or 
service. 

Process Indicators focus on the activities, tasks or steps undertaken to achieve a 
specific goal. They assess the inputs, activities and outputs to monitor progress 
and ensure effective implementation. 

Input Indicators measure the resources, such as financial, human or material 
resources, allocated to a programme, project, product, intervention or service. 
They provide information on the investments made and resources used. 
Output Indicators track the immediate or direct results of a process of change, 
a programme or project. They quantify the tangible products, services or 
deliverables produced as a result of the intervention. 

Impact Indicators assess the broader and long-term effects of a programme 
or intervention. They measure the overall changes or outcomes at a societal, 
environmental or economic level. 

Leading Indicators are used to predict or anticipate future outcomes or changes. 
They provide early signals or warnings about potential trends or developments. 
Lagging Indicators reflect past performance or changes that have already 
occurred. They are often used to evaluate the effectiveness or success of a 
programme or intervention after a certain period. 


! SMART: Specific, Measurable, Attractive, Reasonable and Timed. 
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8. Qualitative Indicators capture non-numerical data or information. They provide 
insights into subjective experiences, perceptions or qualitative aspects of a 
phenomenon. 

9. Quantitative Indicators involve numerical data or measurements. They provide 
objective and measurable information that can be analysed statistically. 

10. Itis important to note that the specific types of indicators used vary depending 
on the context, purpose and/or field of application. 


When generating targeted KPI and suitable impact monitoring systems, key 
questions are: 


— Have we made the right questions from the beginning? 

— Are we keeping on track the defined roadmap? And are we flexible enough to 
adjust and include changes over time during the process?— > efficient over- 
sight to manage and supervise operations in a competent and streamlined 
manner; 

— How can we keep record of the progress and monitor potential impacts? 

— Howcan we show the added value and our contribution to society and to the 
well-being and regeneration of the ecosystems? So how can we disseminate 
what we are doing and achieving? 


A good analysis on these topics will help us define meaningful workable impact 
monitoring systems and indicators. Follow up multidimensional: 


— Outcomes and results (profit, revenues, jobs created) 

— Environmental, Social and Governance (ESGs) indicators and beyond, (e.g. 
well-being, quality of life of communities, ecosystems). 

— Continuous improvement and positive changes in society towards the just 
triple transition. 


Step 4. Data collection methods should be designed to gather relevant infor- 
mation for each indicator. This can include surveys, interviews, focus groups, 
observation and the collection of existing data from various sources. It is important 
to ensure that data collection methods are reliable, consistent and suitable for the 
specific context (e.g. definition of a data management plan, data sets, sources of 
information, personal data, etc.). Careful though should also be given to data privacy 
and ethical considerations. 

Step 5. Develop reporting and feedback mechanisms which are essential for 
communicating progress, sharing information and promoting accountability. In this 
sense, it is desirable for each organisation to communicate its mission, vision and 
values and provide objective and transparent information about its activity. What is 
not shown, it does not exist and its return on investment cannot be recalled. 

Regular reports should be produced to provide updates on the performance of the 
selected indicators. These reports can be shared internally within the organisation or 
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ecosystem and externally with relevant actors, such as investors, policy makers and 
the public. Feedback mechanisms should be established to gather input, insights and 
suggestions for improvement from interested parties. 

Step 6. The monitoring system should be implemented to track the selected 
indicators over time. Effective monitoring, enforcement and accountability mech- 
anisms are necessary to ensure compliance and address any potential negative 
impacts. 

Continuous evaluation and learning are essential for improving the battery of 
indicators and monitoring systems. This involves the regular collection, analysis and 
interpretation of data. What should be done? 


1. Regular evaluations conducted to assess the effectiveness, relevance and impact 
of the indicators and monitoring processes. Monitoring should be conducted at 
appropriate intervals, allowing for timely identification of trends, drivers, chal- 
lenges and opportunities. The monitoring system should be flexible and adapt- 
able, allowing for adjustments and refinements based on changing circumstances 
or new information. 

2. Lessons learned captured and adjustments made to improve the system. 

3. Stakeholder feedback and engagement that can provide valuable insights for 
evaluating and refining the monitoring system. 


Encouraging effective and fair deployment, outcomes and positive impacts of 
multi-level regenerative innovation processes requires a combination of collabo- 
ration, stakeholder engagement, robust regulatory frameworks, equitable access to 
resources, continuous evaluation and knowledge sharing. Actors can work together to 
ensure that regenerative innovations are implemented in a way that addresses social 
inequalities, respects ethical considerations and maximises sustainable development 
outcomes. Such efforts are essential for creating a just and inclusive future where 
the benefits of innovation are shared by all. 
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Chapter 7 A) 
Conclusion: Organisations get 
and Ecosystems 

in Transition—Nurturing 

Transformative Governance 


In this transformative journey, we have explored the crucial aspects of managing 
change and navigating the complexities of emerging systems and innovations. 
Throughout the chapters, three key insights have emerged, guiding us towards a 
more just, sustainable and adaptive future. 

First and foremost, we have recognised the urgency to plan with anticipation 
and tackle profound transitions head-on. We cannot wait until it is too late, until 
our organisations are in the declining phase, our ecosystems in dangerous turning 
points and our innovations in the valley of death. The era of transitions we are facing 
demands proactive action and foresight to address the challenges and opportuni- 
ties that lie ahead. By acknowledging the transition gap between established and 
emerging systems, we gain a deeper understanding of the disparities and complexi- 
ties that need to be addressed. The multidimensional co-creation vortices of transition 
have illuminated various facets of transformative change, highlighting the need for 
holistic and inclusive approaches. 


The processes of change require professional mediation by experts such as 
tecno-anthropologists and organisations like Eoh-for-Good. These specialists 
possess the unique ability to bridge the gap between different disciplines, 
sectors, innovators and types of organisation and actor, understanding the intri- 
cate interactions between humans and natural and innovation ecosystems. Their 
expertise facilitates a deeper comprehension of human needs and behaviours, 
ensuring that the changes implemented are not only technologically sound or 
profit driven but also socially and culturally sensitive. Eoh-for-Good’s commit- 
ment to positive impact aligns with the goals of fostering a just triple transition, 
being an ideal partner to navigate complex transitions with more conscious, 
ethical and sustainable solutions. 


Secondly, the concept of a Just Triple Transition has emerged as a guiding principle 
for transformative governance. By balancing social, green and digital considerations, 
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we can create a harmonious and integrated approach to address the interconnected 
challenges of the future. The compass of transformative governance, grounded in 
approaches and principles for the common good, can provide us with a navigational 
tool to steer our joint efforts in the right direction. 

These governance principles and ways of doing need to be tailored to the contexts 
and the specific needs. They will help address the urgent hilly or steep path to 
transformation being concreted in numerous initiatives or within strategic plans: 


1) Resilience of critical infrastructures (renewable energies, preparedness to cyber- 
attacks, etc., 

2) Health and well-being (detention, prevention and involvement of citizens into 
their health care and 

3) Education, capacity building in the lifelong learning (up-skilling, reskilling, 
nurturing, entrepreneurship from the childhood) 


Cultivating a culture of innovation and risk-taking through intra-entrepreneurship 
entrusts individuals and organisations to become agents of transformative change. 
Leadership plays a pivotal role in shaping an inclusive and adaptive organisational 
culture, raising an environment where innovative solutions can thrive, giving voice 
and agency to all parties. Diversity and co-creation thrive innovation. 


In an era of profound transitions and rapid change, multi-i dynamic co- 
creative capabilities and dynamics are becoming vital for organisations to effec- 
tively navigate evolving environments. Organisations will be better equipped 
to adeptly respond to the challenges posed by the triple transition by inte- 
grating, building and reconfiguring internal and external competences and 
entrepreneurial capabilities. Dynamic capabilities enable agility, adaptability 
and resilience, ensuring that companies and organisations of different nature 
can seize opportunities and effectively address emerging complexities. This 
can maximise the potential for success and sustainable just growth. 


Lastly, collaborative elements that start with an ‘i’ have emerged as the driving 
forces of systemic transformative governance. Co-creative vortices of innovation, 
formed through collaboration between diverse stakeholders, are hubs of trans- 
formative solutions. Furthermore, navigating the innovation processes through 
learning feedback and feed-forward loops and multi-level and multi-agent gover- 
nance processes become more impactful. Designing more targeted and ad hoc impact 
monitoring systems will allows us to measure progress and track the outcomes of 
transformative initiatives, ensuring evidence-based decision-making, proving return 
on investment and maximising the power of entrepreneurship and innovation. 
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As European society, we can lead the way and serve as a huge 'collaboratory' for 
the all-encompassing just triple transition. This would require: 


1. Collaboration across sectors, disciplines and communities to drive multi- 

stakeholder engagement, collective intelligence, harness diverse perspectives 
and leverage the full spectrum of knowledge and expertise. By involving a 
wide range of actors (from all ages, different professions, diverse fields and 
sectors, backgrounds and contexts, etc.), we can co-create a) shared and negoti- 
ated visions and b) comprehensive and inclusive solutions that address complex 
challenges. 
Establishing stronger links with other companies, labs and entities reduces the 
chances of failure of our Minimum Viable Products or Services. This is more 
critical in the case of innovations with a clear social impact, as the failure can 
have more negative effects than in the case of purely commercial innovation. This 
is also related to the paradoxical thought of testing innovations in an increasingly 
agile way while minimising uncertainty using methodologies born in the business 
context and that are already being used for the development of social innovation. 
We need to generate novel innovations to address the triple impact, economic, 
social and environmental in a more comprehensive, sustainable and inclusive 
way. 

2. Unfolding and experimenting with the quadruple (or n-) helix model that 
expands the triple helix model of innovation by adding the dimension of civil 
society as a key factor in the innovation ecosystem. This model recognises the 
importance of collaboration and co-creation among academia, industry, govern- 
ment and civil society to drive innovation and societal progress. By actively 
involving civil society organisations, community groups and citizens in the inno- 
vation process, actors committed to change can foster inclusivity, diversity and 
collective ownership of innovation outcomes. 


There are still many challenges to be solved and solutions for how all these 
governance issues are addressed. The idea is to leverage the collective expertise 
and collaboration across academia, industry, government and civil society to drive 
transformative change. Work towards building sustainable ecosystems fostering envi- 
ronmental regeneration with the goal of preserving and revitalising the environment 
for long-term ecological balance and well-being. 

As we conclude this journey, we envision European society as a huge collabo- 
ratory—a space where multi-i governance fosters positive change on a continental 
scale. The transformative governance framework presented in this book offers a 
pathway for shaping a more resilient and adaptive future. 

In conclusion, I hope that the insights gained from this book can entrust us 
to become agents of change fostering resilient and adaptive governance for the 
future. By applying the principles of transformative governance, we can navigate 
the complexities of profound transitions and shape a more just, sustainable and 
inclusive world for generations to come. Referencing the illustrative experiences 
and concrete cases presented in this book, we can enact innovation in our organisa- 
tions and create robust liaisons to make innovation consciously sustainable. As we 
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continue this transformative journey, let us embrace the spirit of collaboration and 
innovation, working together towards a brighter and better future for humanity and 
the planet. 


Discovering what inspires us, driven by our unique talents, abilities, interests, 
knowledge, motivation and aspirations, is essential. By aligning our passions 
with those of others, we can engage in an everlasting dance of cooperation and 
competition, working together to make our world a better place. 
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